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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SALMON 


INFORMATION,  merchandising  sugges¬ 
tions,  sales  ideas  —  you  know  how  the 
retail  grocer  needs  them,  but  do  you  know 
how  much  he’s  getting  through  a  series  of 
Canco  advertisements,  the  current  one  of 


which  is  reproduced  above?  Read  this  one 
in  any  of  the  leading  retail  grocery  maga¬ 
zines,  and  we  think  you’ll  follow  the  series, 
use  the  material  in  these  pages  in  your 
merchandising  work  with  the  trade. 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


WAVK  TO 


CANNED 

SALMON 


In  May . . . 


SAYS  THE  GOOD  LABEL 


Arousing  the  buying  impulse  —  that  and  attractive  that  it  arouses  the  in¬ 
is  the  acid  test  of  a  label.  stinctive  desire  to  possess. 


The  principle  is  simple.  An  infant 
reaches  for  a  colorful  object.  An 
older  person  covets  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

Your  label  should  be  so  colorful 


"U  S"  labels  will  help  to  make 
people  want  your  goods. 


TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don't  adopt  ncir  loanri  nano'H  irithont  first  makinri 
sure  then  are  arai'ahte.  Consult  the  Trade  Mark 
Bureau  of  The  Vnited  States  Printing  ff-  Lithograph 
Conijmng  at  Cineinnati.  The  service  is  free. 


WE  MAKE  OTHER  THINGS,  TOO  — WINDOW  DISPLAYS,  FOR  INSTANCE 


"OUR  PRODUCTS  HELP  SELL 

YOUR  PRODUCTS”.  . 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

BALTIMORE 

303  Beech  St. 

52-C  East  19th  St. 

403  Cross  St. 
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Empirb  State  PiGKUNG  C<k 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

Silver  Floss  Sauer  Kraut  AND  Kraut  Juice 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Phelps,  N.Y. 


Cameron  Can  Mcehlr.cry  Co., 
340  North  Ashland  A7e., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


April  12,  1934. 


Gentlemen; 

We  are  enclosing  our  check  in  full  settlement  of 
account  covering  the  automatic  line  of  can-making  machinery 
which  you  recently  installed. 

Tell  Allan  that  we. are  averaging  65,000  to  70,000 
cans  per  day,  and  that  all  the  machinery  Is  running  wl thout 
a  hitch.  There  Is  nothing  for  the  Tester  to  do,  because  we 
do  not  have  any  cans  that  are  defective. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.IPIRE  STATS  PICICLING  CO. 

BSB.  LBK 


i 


One  More 
SatisFied 

User  oF  the 
CAMERON 
AUTOMATIC 
LINE 


Make  your  own  cans. 

Can-manuFacture  holds  no 
mysteries. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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using  /^/pOWElf 
of  the 

CANNED  FOOD 
ADVERTISING 

CONTINENTAL  is  telling  the  American  public  the 
facts  about  canned  vegetables — how  they  are 
packed  garden  fresh,  cooked  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans  with  their  goodness  and  vitamin  value  perma¬ 
nently  protected,  not  lost  as  in  ordinary 
cooking  at  home.  It  is  breaking  down  old 
prejudices. 

What  are  you  doing  to  profit  from  this 
effort — to  run  increased  customer  acceptance  ^ 


into  increased  sales?  Here  is  a  drive  which  will  prosper 
in  direct  ratio  to  coop>erative  support. 

Advertising  is  a  powerful  consumer  force,  but  mer¬ 
chandising  is  the  ally  which  converts  it  into  sales.  Now 
is  the  time  to  inform  and  stimulate  your 
salesmen  —  give  the  wholesaler  and  retailer 
\  the  aid  they  need  to  put  canned  vegetables 
forward  in  their  own  advertising  and  sales 
’  efforts. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

Most  “golf  bugs”  are  content  to  be  members  of 
some  upstanding  golf  club,  and  to  while  their 
time  away  “cultivating”  the  fairways  and 
greens  or  decorating  the  locker  rooms.  But  “Bill” 
(Wm.  E.)  Lamble,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange  is  not  satisfied  by  any  such  pale  and 
anemic  actions  as  these.  “Bill”  is  not  a  “Jiner.”  Last 
week  he  went  out  and  bought  a  whole  major  golf 
course,  clubhouse  and  all  that  goes  with  a  modern  18- 
hole  golf  club.  Just  walked  up  and  took  the  Rogers 
Forge  Golf  Club,  on  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore,  under 
his  arm  and  went  home — the  sole  owner  of  this  well 
known  course.  A  lot  of  the  industry  “boys”  belong  as 
members  to  that  club ;  that’s  why  it  is  interesting,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  “a  poor  canner,  never  making  any 
money”  can  take  165  acres  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city 
suburb,  with  clubhouse  et  al,  as  a  mere  pick  up.  Well, 
Bill,  as  Ben  Bernie  would  say,  “we  hope  you  like  it.” 

*  *  * 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  NR  A  and  Codes  now?” 
What?  Since  America’s  No.  1  Atheist,  Clarence 
Darrow,  attempted  to. blast  it?  Like  ’em  better  than 
ever ;  more  convinced  than  ever  of  their  absolute  need. 
It  is  a  nightmare  to  think  of  this  country  ever  again 
without  them.  Sure  they  are  not  perfect;  need  some 
changes  and  alterations,  some  eliminations  and  some 
additions;  but  the  patient  need  not  be  deliberately 
killed  in  order  to  cure  it.  Would  any  sane  man  advocate 
going  back  to  the  do-nothing  days,  to  those  days  of 
“prosperity  just  around  the  corner”  which  we  had  in 
’30,  ’31  and  ’32? 

We  don’t  believe  in  fixed  prices,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sores  and  cancers  in  business  ethics  have  been  healed 
up  or  cured,  we  expect  to  see  all  such  moves  recalled. 
If  they  can  attain  their  objective:  a  cleaned  up  and 
well-conditioned  business;  fair  and  open  and  above 
board  trading  established,  prices  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  No  sensible  man  ever  deliberately  sold 
below  cost,  even  under  pressure ;  but  trouble  was  very 
few  definitely  knew  what  cost  was.  Even  those  who 
failed  and  were  driven  out  of  business  (and  99  per  cent 
of  it  was  from  selling  for  less  than  cost)  cussed  every¬ 
body  but  themselves.  Nothing  has  served  to  wake  men 
up  better  than  this  compulsory  price  move. 

Take  this  matter  of  printing.  All  of  you  have  good, 
to  bad,  to  poor  print  shops  in  your  neighborhood.  There 
are  a  million  of  them  in  the  country,  and  not  one  of 
them,  even  the  finest,  ever  made  any  worthwhile  money 
on  “job  printing.”  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  businesses 
in  the  world,  yet  years  ago,  H.  A.  Dickie,  then  Presi¬ 


dent  of  the  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph 
Company — the  same  firm  that  today  prepares  your 
labels — said,  in  “A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry,” 
that  it  was  strange  but  true  that  no  large  fortune  and 
but  very  few  mediocre  ones  were  ever  made  out  of 
printing!  The  investments  are  heavy,  the  work  calls 
for  long  hours  and  expert  handling — yet  the  printers 
never  knew  their  costs,  and  could  not  be  shown  them  I 
Now  under  their  Code,  prices  are  set  and  they  have 
proved  a  revelation  to  almost  every  printer  in  the 
business.  Often  they  seemed  high  at  first,  entirely  out 
of  reason,  only  proving  how  far  off  the  most  careful 
ones  were  in  their  methods  of  cost  finding.  Now  the 
reaction  is  setting  in,  and  the  fixed  prices  are  found  to 
be  about  right,  if  not  too  modest.  Price  fixing  here 
brought  study  and  forced  attention  and  that  is  good 
for  everyone  concerned.  But  now  that  they  know, 
can’t  they  be  relied  upon  to  continue  to  act  sensibly? 
We  think  so. 

He  9):  * 

“Democracy  is  ever  ungrateful”  was  never  better 
proved  than  in  this  matter  of  the  NRA.  The  President 
and  his  advisors  are  not  making  profit  out  of  their 
efforts  to  help  all  industry  and  all  our  people;  yet  to 
listen  to  the  critics,  one  would  think  they  were  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  country.  There  is  something  fine 
and  noble,  yes,  extraordinary,  in  the  man  who  can  labor 
hard  and  long  to  help  his  fellow  men,  and  not  lose 
courage  from  the  complaining.  The  “kicks”  come  back 
as  thunderous  waves,  the  approvals  in  gentle  whispers. 
Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  these  men  and  imagine 
how  you  would  react  at  the  ingratitude ! 

*  *  * 

Does  the  canning  industry  need  a  Code?  You  know 
full  well  it  does,  and  it  matters  not  who  you  are  or 
how  hard,  though  slyly,  you  may  have  worked  to  keep 
the  Code  out.  The  very  opposition  to  it  proves  its  dire 
need;  just  as  Darrow’s  Communistic  attack  has 
brought  into  plain  relief  the  absolute  need  of  Codes. 

He  H<  He 

This  week  we  give  you  a  side-light  on  this  Code,  and 
particularly  on  the  Marketing  Agreement  question 
from  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Hauck,  who  labored  so  hard  with 
the  committees  which  met  the  week  prior  to  the  last 
Chicago  Convention — and  got  nowhere.  Read  it  care¬ 
fully  and  you  will  find  much  that  may  not  at  first 
appear  on  the  surface.  The  work  will  have  to  be  done 
all  over  again,  and  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  a  real 
study  now,  so  that  it  will  be  in  hand  and  understood 
this  Fall  and  Winter  when  it  comes  up  again.  Before 
you  have  finished  your  work  for  this  season  you  will 
be  wiser  on  this  question,  we  fear. 
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Discussion  in  the  industry  now  tends  toward  the 
assertion  that  such  low  prices  on  futures — especially 
on  tomatoes  and  string  beans — ^have  been  accepted  that 
canners  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  proposed  wage  rates 
in  the  long  awaited  Canners’  Code,  nor  the  prices  to 
growers  set  in  the  Marketing  Agreements,  and  be  able 
to  live  through  it.  By  a  strange  coincidence  it  was 
these  two  items  which  “bucked”  hardest  in  the  Chicago 
eleven-day  discussion.  The  danger  of  low-priced 
futures  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  and  if  they 
have  acted  foolishly  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than 
“costs”  warrant,  the  absence  of  both  Code  and  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  will  not  save  them.  And  they  should 
not.  They  have  the  “strike”  fever  now  raging  in  all 
lines  to  face — strikes  by  labor  and  we  expect  to  see 
strikes  by  growers  if  the  full  prices  are  not  paid.  And 
the  low  sellers  will  be  in  a  difficult  position  to  defend : 
they  threaten  trouble  and  loss  to  their  help  and  to  their 
growers,  and  they  have  been  unfair  to  fellow  canners ! 

The  Ozark  canners  have  come  out  with  a  broadside 
against  these  price-cutters.  Under  the  banner  of  a 
Skull  and  Crossbones  they  issued  an  “Announcement  of 
Consolidation”  of  the  “Unreliable  Canners  Company,” 
and  they  intimate  that  they  have  members  in  all  other 
large  tomato  canning  regions.  They  “pan”  the  canners 
and  they  “roast”  the  price  buyers.  We  understand  this 
Green  sheet  has  been  given  extensive  circulation  among 
the  buyers,  as  they  say  “Identical  Announcements  are 
being  sent  by  other  Divisions — Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  etc. — ^to  trade  buyers  in  their 
territory.  Conditions  relative  to  business,  codes, 
quality  and  sanitation  are  the  same  among  all  “Un¬ 
reliables’  everywhere.” 

And  they  end  the  message,  with  this  salutation : 

“With  greetings  from  one  lousy  Pirate  to  the  other, 
we  are.” 

Who  says  the  discussions  on  Codes  and  Marketing 
Agreements  have  done  no  good  ? 

A 

ji  * 


A  POPULAR  REPRESENTATIVE’S  DEATH 

JOHN  E.  HALL,  54,  Local  Sales  Manager  for  the 
American  Can  Company  at  Rome,  New  York,  died 
Sunday,  May  13th,  at  8 :40  A.  M.  in  a  local  hospi¬ 
tal.  He  was  ill  only  a  few  days,  having  been  stricken 
suddenly  last  Tuesday,  May  8th. 

Mr.  Hall  had  long  been  associated  with  the  Canning 
Industry,  having  worked  as  a  young  man  in  the  can¬ 
ning  factory  at  Taberg,  New  York,  and  later  with  the 
U.  S.  Canning  Company  and  Ft.  Stanwix  Canning 
Company  of  Rome,  New  York.  He  became  connected 
with  the  Union  Can  Company  in  1907,  which  was  later 
absorbed  by  the  American  Can  Company. 

On  May  2nd,  1907,  he  married  Katherine  L.  McCar¬ 
thy  of  Rome,  New  York,  who  died  on  Memorial  Day, 
1933.  Mr.  Hall  leaves  two  sons,  John  P.  of  Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  and  Arthur  W.,  a  student  in  the  Me¬ 
chanics  Institute  at  Rochester,  New  York ;  a  daughter, 
Mary  E.,  a  student  in  Syracuse  University ;  also  a  bro- 
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ther,  Arthur  S.,  who  is  connected  with  the  Olney  & 
Carpenter  Canning  Company  of  Wollcott,  New  York; 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Archer,  of  New  York  City, 
and  Miss  Agnes  May  Hall  of  Rome.  \ 


John  E.  Hall 

He  was  affiliated  with  the  Zion  Church,  Hatheway 
Lodge,  No.  896,  F.  &  M. ;  Fourth  Stanwix  Chapter.; 
Rome  Commandery  K.  T. :  Zeba  Grotto  and  Ziyara 
Temple  of  Utica  and  the  Rome  Lodge  of  Elks. 

His  funeral  was  held  at  the  home  of  his  sister.  Miss 
Agnes  May  Hall,  128  E.  Bloomfield  St.,  on  Wednesday, 
May  16th,  at  2 :00  P.  M.,  and  was  largely  attended  by 
friends  and  members  of  the  industry. 
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Kook-More  Koils 

The  makers  of  quality  tomato  pulp  have 
learned  that  the  performance  of  their  cook¬ 
ing  unit  is  the  prime  factor  in  flavor  and 
quality.  These  facts  are  vitally  affected  by 
the  dispatch  with  which  their  product  is  finish¬ 
ed.  The  Kook- More  Koil  is  by  far  the  quick¬ 
est  cooking  coil  ever  offered  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  and  it  positively  will  not  scorch  when 
used  as  instructed.  Thousand  of  users  of 
this  appliance  will  vouch  for  this  fact. 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettle,  Standard,  Tilting 
and  shallow  type. 

Improved  Brush  Finishers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers,  Knives,  Solderine  Flux,  Solder 
C.  M.C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite 
Metallic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System, 

Steam  Traps, 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Fillers, 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 

Aprons,  Gloves, 

Firepots  and  Furnaces,  Capping  Steels, 
Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses. 

T omato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  lined  pipe  and 
fittings. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

INDIANA 


Jumbo  Fire  Pot 

Here  we  have  a  practical  and  efficient  ap¬ 
pliance,  that  for  a  few  cents  a  day  will 
heat  2  —  3”  capping  steels  and  tipping 
coppers.  It  is  dependable  and  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  improved  jacketed  pump  and  air 
chamber.  This  Fire  Pot  is  sturdily  built 
and  is  approved  by  insurance  under¬ 
writers.  We  also  have  to  offer  what  is 
known  as  the  Grant  Fire  Pot,  which  is  a 
double  fire  box  proposition.  Four  cap¬ 
ping  steels  and  as  many  tipping  irons 
can  be  heated  at  one  time.  It  is  built 
bench  high.  Both  pots  are  portable, 
which  makes  them  very  desirable.  We 
also  handle  a  complete  line  of  capping 
steels  and  soldering  accessories. 


1784 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYRIOHTID 


Landreth^s  Garden  Seeds 

If  you  need  Cucumber,  Beet,  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Spinach 
or  other  Seeds,  please  let  us  know  kinds  and  quantities  that 
we  may  quote. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 


Business  Established  1784 


OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 
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Will  The  New  Deal  Mean  More 
Money  to  Vegetable  Growers? 

by  Chas.  W.  Hauck* 

Members  of  Committees  on  Marketing  Agreements  at  Chicago 
will  remember  Mr.  Hauck  as  a  hard  working  A.  A.  A.  man 
ever  ready  to  help  In  anyway  he  could. 

So  they,  and  the  entire  industry,  will  read  this  with  a  lot  of 
interest,  and  profit. 


Throughout  the  winter  just  past  I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  play  a  part  in  a  drama  of  government  and 
business.  The  play  and  the  actors  are  vivid  in  my 
memory,  and  doubtless  will  long  remain  so.  In  order 
that  you  may  see  the  stage  and  those  who  played  the 
leading  roles  as  I  saw  them,  I’ll  try  to  sketch  in  roughly 
for  you  the  bare  outlines  of  a  picture  portrayed  in  the 
national  capital  three  months  ago,  a  picture  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  last  year. 

Washington — a  city  shrouded  in  February  drabness. 
Within  a  smoke-filled  room  a  small  group  of  earnest 
men  sit  about  a  long  table ;  their  serious  countenances 
betoken  serious  business.  A  fragment  of  the  New  Deal 
is  in  the  making. 

Here  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  are  conferring  with  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  an  industry  that  uses  ten  to  thirty  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  a  single  farm  crop  each  year.  These  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  canners  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 
They  were  chosen  by  their  associates  to  confer  with 
the  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
marketing  agreement  for  regulating  and  stabilizing 
their  industry.  Under  authority  granted  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  they  have  been  invited  to 
Washington  to  participate  in  planning  a  program  for 
regulating  supplies  to  conform  with  demand,  for  de¬ 
termining  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  to  growers,  for 
establishing  rules  to  ^govern  certain  phases  of  their 
business  in  order  to  minimize  unfair  competition.  This 
looks  like  the  “planned  economy”  the  Administration 
has  been  encouraging,  and  these  canners  seem  to  be 
for  it. 

Two  other  groups  have  just  completed  similar  delib¬ 
erations  in  that  room  and  have  departed.  Those  con¬ 
ferences  represented  the  canners  of  peas  and  corn, 
commodities  whose  farm  value  likewise  runs  into  mil¬ 
lions.  Crops  of  these  three  vegetables  grown  for  can¬ 
ning  in  the  United  States  had  an  aggregate  farm  value 
well  over  $30,000,000  annually  even  during  the  last  five 
years,  when  prices  for  the  most  part  were  low.  More 

*  Radio  Address — WOSU,  the  Ohio  State  University  broad- 
■  casting  station.  May  7,  1934,  Farm  Night  program. 


than  1700  separate  canning  companies  are  engaged  in 
the  packing  of  these  vegetables. 

These  conferences  of  last  winter  have  dealt  with 
matters  of  far  reaching  significance.  Decisions  reached 
in  that  room  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  future  welfare  not  only  of  this  entire  industry 
but  also  of  the  growers  dependent  upon  it  for  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  of  the  consumers  who  look  to  it  as  a  source  of 
supply.  These  men  are  alive  to  the  import  of  their  job, 
and  they  are  taking  it  seriously. 

The  drafting  of  a  marketing  agreement  for  an  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  trade  cannot  be  completed  in  a 
day,  as  these  men  have  learned.  Day  and  night  they 
have  studied  the  intricate  problems  involved,  but  the 
solution  often  is  elusive.  Armed  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  be  fair  to  every  canner,  to  the  growers  who  sell  to 
canners,  and  to  consumers  who  use  their  products, 
these  committees  have  discovered  that  the  preparation 
of  a  marketing  agreement  requires  careful  and 
thoughtful  work,  and  lots  of  it.  Divergent  views  have 
to  be  reconciled.  The  interests  of  the  large  canner  can¬ 
not  be  permitted  to  prevail  at  the  expense  of  his 
smaller  competitors.  A  way  has  to  be  found  to  insure 
fair  treatment  to  the  canner  whose  annual  packs  have 
been  declining  in  recent  years  as  well  as  to  the  canner 
with  an  increasing  pack  history.  Are  new  canners  to 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  this  industry,  and  if  so,  how 
may  those  already  in  the  business  be  protected  against 
unfair  and  uneconomic  appropriation  of  their  mar¬ 
kets?  What  prices  shall  be  paid  for  canning  crops? 
Shall  all  canners  pay  the  same,  and  if  not,  what  dif¬ 
ferentials  should  prevail?  How  is  the  grower  to  be 
assured  of  getting  his  money?  These  and  many  other 
complex  questions  have  been  faced.  Some  have  been 
answered — others  still  await  solution. 

When  these  deliberations  started — and  that  was 
early  December — it  was  hoped  they  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  long  before  it  became  necessary  for  canners  to 
sign  contracts  with  growers  for  the  1934  crop.  If  min¬ 
imum  prices  to  growers  were  to  be  established  those 
prices  would  have  to  be  known  before  contracts  could 
be  written.  If  there  was  to  be  pack  control,  each  can¬ 
ner  would  have  to  know  the  number  of  cases  or  acres 
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Economical 

Insurance 


Dependable 

Protection 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO, 


Over  A  Quarter  Century  oj  Successful 
Service  to  the  Canning  Industry 


Specialized 

Service 


Demonstrated 

Efficiency 


Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESISTANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yellow  12>rowecl  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  every  way;  very  resistant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart's 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners’  Seed 
PEAS.  BEANS.  CORN.  TOMATO.  PICKLE.  BEET, 
etc. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD. 

~  I  M  C. 

Herman  Eamse « 

419-^21  E.Lombarpd  St. 

BALTIMOREsMD. 

Phones — Plaza  i3^S-/S^6 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Rush  Season! 

Here’s  a  few  well  known  machines  of 
our  manufacture— lots  of  others  we’d  like 
to  tell  you  about— and  the’ re  built  right— 
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allotted  to  him  before  he  could  plan  his  season’s  opera¬ 
tions.  The  necessity  for  prompt  action  was  apparent 
to  all  from  the  outset  and  became  even  more  urgent 
as  the  weeks  passed  without  final  conclusive  decisions 
having  been  rendered  on  many  of  the  fundamental 
points  at  issue. 

Yet  with  this  need  for  speed  being  so  obvious,  delays 
were  constant,  and  even  now,  five  months  after  the 
hopeful  planting  of  the  seed,  the  plant  has  only  re¬ 
cently  emerged.  No  one  can  yet  be  sure  whether  it  is 
grain  or  thistle,  nor  whether  it  will  be  worth  har¬ 
vesting. 

For  many  of  these  delays  canners  were  directly  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  primary  controversy  raged  over  the 
question  of  allocation  of  pack.  Some  favored  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  pack  to  an  amount  to  be  predetermined  each 
year  by  a  central  control  committee  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
allotments  to  each  company.  Proponents  of  allocation 
were  convinced  that  without  it  all  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  industry  must  be  futile.  Others  held  that  control 
of  pack  was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  program,  that 
the  industry  does  not  need  it,  and  that  it  would  be  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  rights  not  only  of 
the  individual  canner  but  also  of  the  growers  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  him  for  an  outlet  for  their  crops.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  opinions  of  many  were  influenced  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  could  expect  in  the  industry  in  the  event  of 
pack  limitation  and  allotments. 

Even  those  who  favored  allocation  differed  widely 
as  to  the  method  which  should  be  used.  Some  pre¬ 
ferred  allotments  in  terms  of  acreage,  others  allot¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  cases  of  finished  products.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  determine  allotments  brought  forth  57 
varieties  of  proposals,  and  57  varieties  of  argument. 

But  not  all  the  delays  are  traceable  to  controversies 
among  canners.  The  Administration  likewise  must 
bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  acceptance  or  rejection  of  each  part  of 
the  proposed  program  rested  with  the  government,  and 
seldom  was  the  government’s  answer  given  promptly 
and  definitely.  Officials  were  slow  in  determining  the 
legality  and  enforceability  of  the  proposed  agreements. 
They  were  hesitant  about  every  suggestion  that  in¬ 
volved  an  element  of  chance,  the  effect  of  which  could 
not  be  measured  accurately  in  advance.  They  some¬ 
times  altered  decisions  already  made,  which  may  have 
been  perfectly  wise  and  defensible  because  of  new  evi¬ 
dence,  yet  contributed  to  the  delay.  The  triple  A  has 
been  turning  new  ground,  and  sometimes  has  trouble 
keeping  the  plow  in  the  furrow. 

The  marketing  agreements  were  tentatively  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  March  and 
were  mailed  out  to  canners  for  signature.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  concluded  that  allocation  was  not  feasible  this 
year  because  the  available  statistics  were  not  adequate 
nor  reliable  enough  to  insure  a  fair  allotment  to  every 
canner,  so  all  provisions  for  control  of  pack  were 
stricken  from  the  agreements.  This  resulted  in  alien¬ 
ating  a  lot  of  support  which  the  program  formerly  had 
attracted,  especially  among  the  canners  of  sweet  corn. 
Even  though  provision  was  made  in  the  agreements 


for  the  collection  of  accurate  statistics  on  which  to 
base  a  pack  allotment  plan  in  1935  in  the  event  such 
a  plan  seems  desirable  at  that  time,  nevertheless  many 
canners  feel  that  the  program  should  have  been  ex¬ 
perimented  with  this  year  on  corn,  since  corn  canners 
were  more  nearly  unanimous  in  favoring  allocation. 
Without  allocation,  these  canners  expect  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  pack,  which  can  be  sold  only  at  low  prices.  I  heard 
one  canner  remark,  “If  we  are  willing  to  take  our 
medicine  of  paying  higher  prices  for  everything  we 
use,  we  certainly  deserve  something  to  keep  it  from 
tasting  too  bad.  The  dose  must  be  sweetened  with  a 
little  pack  control.  We  can’t  afford  to  do  business  at  a 
loss,  and  our  growers  can’t  afford  to  have  us  forced 
out  of  business.” 

The  main  provision  of  the  agreements  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  form  relates  to  prices  to  be  paid  growers.  In  the 
corn  agreement  the  least  any  canner  can  pay  is  40  per 
cent  more  than  the  weighted  average  of  last  year’s 
contract  prices  if  that  average  was  under  $7  a  gross 
ton ;  35  per  cent  if  $7  or  more,  provided  that  in  every 
case  the  increase  shall  be  at  least  $2  a  ton.  On  peas, 
the  1934  contract  prices  must  average  at  least  $6.50  a 
ton  more  than  last  year.  On  tomatoes,  the  1934  con¬ 
tract  prices  must  be  at  least  $2.25  a  ton  more  than  last 
year’s  contract  prices,  if  bought  on  a  flat  rate,  but  if 
bought  on  a  graded  basis  the  canner  has  the  option  of 
increasing  prices  of  each  grade  $2.25  or  increasing  the 
price  of  U.  S.  No.  2  tomatoes  by  as  little  as  $1.80  a 
ton,  provided  that  if  his  increase  on  No.  2s  is  less  than 
$2.25  his  increase  on  U.  S.  No.  1  tomatoes  must  be  an 
equivalent  amount  above  $2.25.  These  prices  repre¬ 
sent  parity  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  That  is  to  say,  at  these  prices  canning  crops  have 
the  same  purchasing  power  they  had  in  the  pre-war 
period  1909-1914. 

The  agreements  will  become  effective  only  when 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  canners.  At  the  present 
time  it  seems  unlikely  that  canners  will  sign  in  large 
enough  numbers  to  put  the  agreements  into  effect  this 
year.  In  any  event,  the  Administration  expects  the 
canning  industry  will  pay  prices  to  growers  not  far 
different  from  those  set  forth  in  the  agreements.  The 
triple  A  is  determined  that  canners  shall  not  compen¬ 
sate  for  advanced  costs  of  other  materials  and  labor 
by  buying  raw  stock  cheaply  from  growers. 

“DAVE”  STEVENSON  BACK  ON  THE  JOB 

HAYS  STEVENSON,  “Dave”  to  the  canning 
world  of  this  region,  is  back  at  his  desk  in  the 
«  Stevenson-Mairs  Co.,  Sales  Agents,  after  a  three 
week’s  stay  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  And  he  says 
he  is  100%  well  and  raring  to  go.  Men  as  a  rule  do 
not  care  to  have  occasions  of  this  kind  mentioned,  at 
least  until  they  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  and  are 
once  more  on  deck  ;but  his  many  friends  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  well-being  than  he  might  suppose  and  will 
learn  with  pleasure  that  this  trouble  is  behind  him. 
“Dave”  was  always  a  hustler,  so  now  in  fine  fettle  the 
industry  will  hear  from  him. 
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This  is  the  fastest,  sturdiest,  most  reliable  Husker  ever 
built.  It  busks  from  120  to  160  ears  of  corn  per 
minute,  handling  all  the  corn  that  two  operators 
working  at  top  speed  can  possibly  feed.  And  it  does 
far  better  work  than  heretofore  believed  possible. 

Liberal  trade-in  allowances  for  all  old  machines. 
Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

1%  SPRAGUE  -  SELLS 

CORPORATION 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


DQCome  ahottlc-neckl 

The  pace  for  the  entire  cannery  is  regulated  in  the 
husking  shed.  A  weakness  there  means  slowing  up  of 
all  operations.  You  need  Huskers  that  can  “take  it” 
every  minute  of  the  pack  —  that  will  tremendously 
speed  up  production  of  the  whole  plant. 

PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

^Iso  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS, 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CANNER  in  Ohio  writes: 

“Lately  I  have  been  thinking  about  radio  adverti's- 
^  ing,  as  an  outside  man  for  a  nearby  local  broadcasting 
studio  has  been  soliciting  my  account.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  coverage  of  his  station  and  several  people  in  the  market 
he  wishes  me  to  cover  have  advised  that  I  use  another  sta¬ 
tion  having  greater  power  than  the  one  attempting  to  in¬ 
terest  me  in  broadcasting.  After  all,  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  have  no  wish  to  advertise  the 
products  I  pack  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
station  that  feels  they  might  do  a  satisfactory  job  for  me. 

Can  you  advise  me?”’ 

Few  canned  foods  are  regularly  on  the  air  but  other 
foods  and  grocery  store  products  are  advertised  regu¬ 
larly  over  the  air  waves.  In  fact,  this  spring  has  seen 
a  wave  of  new  products  attempting  to  gain  distribu¬ 
tion  promptly,  and  of  course,  consumer  acceptance  by 
means  of  radio  program.  In  several  instances  they 
have  been  successful  in  their  attempts  and  probably 
feel  well  repaid  for  their  expense  and  trouble.  In  other 
cases  advertisers  have  not  been  able  to  interest  anyone 
in  their  product  even  when  the  support  of  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  offered.  Such  instances  have  usually 
been  noticed  only  when  the  principal  has  attempted 
high  handed  methods  while  trying  to  gain  adequate 
distribution. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  consider  what 
radio  has  to  offer.  We  know  a  few  years  ago  adver¬ 
tisers  were  compelled  to  secure  or  pay  for  talent,  and 
on  local  stations  studio  talent  is  quite  often  of  the  sort 
that  has  a  hard  time  drawing  a  large  number  of  regu¬ 
lar  listeners,  and  without  such  a  following  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  has  to  build  its  circle  of  listeners  and  time  and 
money,  of  course,  are  required  for  this.  Usually  an 
advertiser  may  feel  reasonably  secure  in  the  quality  of 
his  program  offering  if  he  stays  with  musical  selec¬ 
tions  rendered  by  the  studio  organ  player,  or  if  he  de¬ 
pends  on  a  program  of  old  time  fiddlers  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  his  radio  audiences.  Then  radio  studios 
started  building  sustaining  programs,  selling  space  on 
each  as  and  when  it  was  possible.  Such  a  program  of 
popular  songs  or  music,  rendered  by  locally  popular 
artists,  over  a  period  of  time  acquires  a  circle  of  listen¬ 
ers  who  tune  in  each  day  at  the  hour  for  the  program 
and  who  stay  with  it  irrespective  of  the  advertising 
connected  with  it  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes  a  well 
known  comedian  in  the  community  heads  a  sustaining 
program  and  if  his  following  is  adequate  an  advertiser 
when  opening  and  closing  such  a  half  hour  program 
will,  in  effect,  dominate  it. 


Space  on  a  reasonably  long  contract  can  be  secured 
on  such  a  program  at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  nature  is  bound  to  secure  results. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however,  more  and  more 
firms  are  prepared  to  furnish  advertisers  with  “canned 
programs”  all  ready  for  handling  by  announcers  who 
interpolate  copy  furnished  by  the  advertisers.  Such 
programs  are  being  offered  widely  this  spring  and  in 
support  of  products  not  as  apt  to  click  with  the  public 
as  would  a  canned  vegetable  or  fruit  account.  The  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  such  programs  depends  largely  on  the 
announcer  plus  the  material  he  is  furnished  for  broad¬ 
casting.  Plus  the  amount  of  publicity  given  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributors  inter¬ 
ested  in  it. 

You  have  then  the  choice  of  selecting  local  artists  to 
appear  on  your  program,  or  arranging  to  have  records 
of  noted  orchestras  so  aranged  that  local  announcers 
may  readily  break  continuity  and  insert  announce¬ 
ments  written  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  users  to 
your  product.  A  further  plan  is  that  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  radio  record  firms  who  organize  local  clubs  of 
boys  and  through  the  organization  secure  personal 
mention  and  consideration  of  the  product  advertised. 
Some  of  these  programs  are  really  self  supporting  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  include  in  their  set  up  the  sale  of 
some  kit  or  other  at  a  profit  to  the  distributors.  Such 
a  club  is  quite  often  an  air  club  and  the  profits  to  carry 
on  the  program  are  secured  from  the  sale  at  retail  of 
model  airplane  kits. 

You  will  use  your  own  judgment  in  the  matter  but 
you  will  probably  find  after  having  an  opportunity  for 
judging  all  types  of  inexpensive  radio  programs  that 
a  good  record  program  will  secure  more  good  will  for 
your  product  than  will  a  mediocre  program  put  on  by 
the  studio  organist.  The  air  club  plan  requires  the 
most  work  and  heaviest  outlay  of  supporting  sales 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

In  the  canned  program  you  have  a  splendid  chance 
to  put  over  an  interesting  product  story,  also  to  run 
the  names  of  your  retail  dealers  and  even  mention  re¬ 
tail  prices  if  you  wish.  Whatever  type  of  program  you 
finally  select,  run  it  as  many  times  per  week  and  for 
as  long  a  period  as  you  can.  Personally  I  feel  there 
is  but  little  advertising  advantage  to  be  gained  while 
running  a  program  for  fifteen  minutes  once  a  week. 
Yet  some  packers  and  distributors  of  foodstuff  have 
worked  and  are  still  promoting  such  a  radio  schedule 
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and  feel  they  are  getting  their  money’s  worth.  This 
may  be  the  case  after  the  program  has  been  on  the  air 
a  long  time,  six  months  at  least,  and  the  character  of 
the  entertainment  offered,  personal  or  canned,  of  a 
high  type. 

If  you  take  on  a  series  of  records  to  be  supplied 
your  dealers,  as  you  sign  radio  stations  insist  on  a 
clause  in  the  contract  specifying  your  program  is  not 
to  be  moved  to  another  time  spot  without  your  express 
consent  in  writing.  This  proviso  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  distributor  who  has  been  advertising  that  your 


CHEAPER  BRANDS  SOMETIMES  EXCELL 
EXPENSIVE  KINDS  OF  CANNED  FOODS 

Survey  Shows  Great  Confusion  and  Variation  in 
Present  Labeling;  Prices  No  Guide  to  Quality 

By  Fred  W.  Jackson 

Director,  Division  of  Consumer  Information 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  average  grocery  store  not  only  carries  a  wide 
variety  of  canned  foods  today,  but  also  offers  sev¬ 
eral  brands  of  each  article.  The  problem  of  the 


program  will  be  on  the  air  at  a  certain  time  daily  or 
weekly  as  the  case  may  be. 

Write  the  copy  for  use  on  the  air  as  you  would  write 
copy  for  a  24  sheet  poster.  Make  it  brief  and  to  the 
point.  Always  remember  that  a  radio  program  is  an 
uninvited  guest  in  the  inmost  parts  of  the  family  circle 
and  that  as  such  its  mission  can  only  be  to  entertain 
or  instruct.  That  is  why  I  say  your  first  duty  in  select¬ 
ing  the  program  is  in  getting  a  good  enough  orchestra 
record  or  a  well  known  group  of  entertainers  in  order 
that  you  may  entertain  your  listeners.  You  can  hardly 
hope  to  instruct  your  listeners  as  much  as  you  enter¬ 
tain  them. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  station  you  finally  select,  that 
should  depend  entirely  on  what  you  want  to  do.  There 
is  hardly  a  radio  station  in  the  country  that  does  not 
deliver  just  about  what  you  pay  for.  If  you  want  to 
blanket  the  country  or  a  state  or  even  a  large  trading 
area,  you  will  have  to  contract  with  stations  having 
power  to  attract  listeners  where  you  want  them.  How¬ 
ever,  many  a  small  radio  station  does  a  powerful  job 
in  a  comparatively  small  area  and  if  you  want  only-  to 
start  consideration  of  your  product  within  the  city  and 
immediately  surrounding  towns,  a  small  radio  station 
is  well  equipped  to  do  this.  Their  rates  are  within 
reason,  and  probably  within  reach  of  your  pocket  book, 
so  have  no  hesitancy  about  signing  up  with  even  the 
smallest  radio  station  in  the  market. 

Just  a  word  here  about  attempting  to  check  listener 
interest  by  offering  a  sample  can  or  package  of  your 
product  free  to  any  one  who  will  send  the  grocer’s 
name  and  address  and  theirs  as  well.  If  you  simply 
want  to  quickly  build  up  a  grocers’  list,  that’s  a  fine 
way  to  get  one  but  it’s  a  mighty  poor  way  of  checking 
listener  interest  in  your  product.  Countless  women 
will  send  for  a  sample  because  it  is  free  and  for  no 
other  reason.  If  you  want  to  sample  your  product  and 
wish  to  announce  the  fact  during  the  time  you  are  on 
the  air  do  so,  but  ask  your  hearers  to  send  you  say  ten 
cents  in  stamps  to  partially  pay  for  the  costs  of  mail¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Take  on  a  radio  program,  if  you  do,  on  faith  and 
enthuse  your  representatives  and  distributors  over  it 
to  a  point  where  they  believe  it  is  good  and  worth  all  it 
costs.  Be  convinced  of  this  yourself  and  you’ll  find  it 
easier  to  sell  others  on  the  idea.  With  everyone  on  the 
selling  end  of  a  product  thinking  they  are  doing  all 
they  can  toward  increasing  its  sale  it  is  bound  to  start 
an  upward  trend  on  the  sales  curve  chart. 

Then  your  profits  will  incrsas^ ! 


careful  housewife  is  to  make  an  intelligent  selection 
of  the  brands  available. 

“Price  is  not  a  reliable  guide  in  the  purchase  of 
canned  foods”  says  William  C.  Lynn,  supervisor  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets,  New  Jersey  State  Department,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
A  recent  examination  of  twenty-four  brands  of  canned 
tomatoes,  packed  in  a  half-dozen  states  and  bought  in 
various  types  of  stores  throughout  New  Jersey,  em¬ 
phasized  the  truth  of  his  statement.  Several  brands 
selling  at  three  for  a  quarter  were  found  to  be  equal 
in  quality  to  some  others  offered  at  two  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  one  ten-cent  brand  was  superior  to  another 
priced  at  fifteen  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  low- 
priced  brands  were  inferior  to  others  selling  at  higher 
levels. 

EXPERIENCE  NOW  ONLY  GUIDE— In  comment¬ 
ing  on  this  confusing  situation,  Mr.  Lynn  points  out 
that  the  consumer’s  only  solution  at  present  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  brands  which  are  found  to  be  most  satisfactory 
both  as  to  quality  and  price.  Quality  in  canned  toma¬ 
toes  is  indicated  by  good  red  color,  large  pieces  or  even 
whole  tomatoes  rather  than  small  pieces,  and  absence 
of  core  and  undercolored  flesh. 

Corn  should  be  tender,  not  starchy  or  mealy,  and 
free  from  silks,  particles  of  cob  and  hard  kernels;  in 
addition,  whole  style  corn  should  be  evenly  cut,  and 
cream  style  corn  which  is  first  cut  and  then  scraped  to 
get  the  creamy  consistency,  may  contain  a  fairly  good 
proportion  of  cut  kernels. 

Attractive  labels  have  long  been  used  on  closed  con¬ 
tainers  in  which  the  contents  are  not  visible.'  Even  the 
credulous  purchaser  is  often  at  a  loss  to  associate  the 
label  with  the  contents. 

There  is  much  excellent  canned  food  available  but 
it  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  inferior  goods 
either  by  price  or  examination  before  purchase. 
Neither  can  present-day  terminology  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon;  sometimes  the  can  labeled  “Fancy,”  or 
the  top  grade,  is  not  as  good  as  the  brand  which  does 
not  profess  any  particular  grade.  Too  often  all  of  the 
descriptive  terms  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  first 
grade. 

No  one  wishes  to  get  only  two  cans  of  a  product 
when  three  cans  of  equal  or  better  quality  can  be  had 
for  the  same  price.  Good  news,  therefore,  for  the 
housewife,  is  the  move  to  identify  the  quality  on  the 
can  as  “Grade  A”  or  “B”  or  “C,”  with  prices  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  grade.  Such  simple  grade  terms  will 
appeal  to  consumers  and  will  recognize  the  efforts  of 
conscientious  canners. 
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SIX  BLUE  EAGLES  RESTORED.  THIRTEEN 
REMOVED 

May  17,  1934. 

IN  announcing  the  restoration  of  six  Blue  Eagles  to 
former  code  violators  who  are  now  complying,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  withdrawal  of  thirteen  Blue 
Eagles  for  code  violations,  the  National  Compliance 
Board  revealed  a  new  form  of  penalization  for  vio¬ 
lators — which  is  not  only  to  withdraw  the  Blue  Eagle 
but  to  prevent  the  person  or  firm  so  punished  from 
securing  the  new  Code  Eagle. 

The  restoration  of  six  Blue  Eagles  to  former  code 
violators  in  five  States  and  involving  four  codes  repre¬ 
sents  a  continuation  of  the  past  experience  of  the  Com¬ 
pliance  Board — that  Blue  Eagle  withdrawal  affects  a 
business  so  adversely  that  the  owner  or  employer  usu¬ 
ally  hastens  to  restore  himself  in  NRA’s  good  graces 
by  complying  with  his  code  and  asking  for  his  Eagle 
again. 

The  National  Recovery  Administration  announced 
today  nineteen  decisions  of  the  National  Compliance 
Board.  Eight  of  these  were  withdrawal  of  Blue  Eagles 
and  prohibition  of  the  violator  securing  the  new  Code 
Eagle.  Five  were  removal  of  Blue  Eagles,  but  with  no 
action  regarding  the  new  Code  Eagle.  Six  were  res¬ 
torations  of  Blue  Eagles  to  concerns  which  have  pre¬ 
sented  proper  evidence  of  compliance  and,  in  the  case 
of  wage  and  hour  violations,  made  back-wage  restitu¬ 
tions  to  employees.  The  nineteen  cases  involve  nine 
codes,  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Withdrawal  of  Blue  Eagles  and  also  a  prohibition 
against  obtaining  the  new  Code  Eagle,  were  ordered 
as  follows: 

J.  N.  Gold,  doing  business  as  the  Penn  Station  Park¬ 
ing  and  Stanley  Management  Parking,  1934  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  for  violating  the  wage  and  hours 
provisions  of  the  code  for  the  Motor  Vehicle  Storage 
and  Parking  Trade. 

Uptown  Motor  Corporation,  4859  Broadway,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  violation  of  sales  terms  of  the  code  for  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Retailing  Trade. 

Superior  Motor  Cars,  Inc.,  1320  Fourteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  violating  Article  IV,  Section  B, 
Paragraph  6  for  the  Motor  Vehicle  Retailing  Trade 
“in  that  the  respondent  who  is  not  enfranchised  to  sell 
Plymouth  cars,  did  acquire  for  resale  and  did  resell 
new  Plymuth  automobiles.” 

Laura  E.  Klein,  Manakota,  Minn.,  for  violation  of 
the  wage  and  hours  provisions  of  the  code  for  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Storage  and  Parking  Trade. 

M.  J.  Greenspan,  1013  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia, 
violation  of  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  code  for 
the  Cotton  Garment  Industry. 

Starr  Piano  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.,  violation  of 
the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry  code,  the  Piano  Manufacturing 
code  and  other  codes  applicable  to  respondents 
business. 

Automobile  Sales  Company,  259  Monroe  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  violating  Article  IV,  Section  B, 
Subsection  8  of  the  Code  for  the  Motor  Vehicle  Retail¬ 


ing  Trade,  “in  that  it  did  drive  new  Studebaker  auto¬ 
mobiles  from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
with  disconnected  speedometers.” 

Theodore  Marks,  doing  business  as  Malvern  Hall 
Garage,  6655  McCallum  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  wage  and  hours  provision  of  the  code  for 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  and  Storage  Industry. 

Withdrawal  of  Blue  Eagles,  but  with  no  action  re¬ 
garding  new  Code  Eagles,  were  as  follows: 

Clover  Bead  and  Novelty  Company,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  for  violating  the  minimum  wage  provisions,  and  the 
anti-home-work  clause  of  the  code  for  Medium  and 
Low  Priced  Jewelry  Industry. 

Jules  Junker,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  for  violating  the 
wage  and  hours  provisions  of  the  substitution  of  the 
President’s  Reemployment  Agreement  for  the  Baking 
Industry. 

Weinrich’s  Bakery,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  for  violating 
the  wage  and  hours  provisions  of  the  Substitution  of 
the  President’s  Reemployment  Agreement  for  the  Bak¬ 
ing  Industry. 

Jos.  E.  Koppelman,  Florist,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for 
violations  of  the  wage  and  hours  provisions  of  the 
Substitution  of  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment  for  the  Floral  Industry. 

John  J.  Dillon,  7  School  Street,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  for 
violating  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Substitution  of  the  President’s  Reem¬ 
ployment  Agreement  for  the  Retail  Automotive  Main¬ 
tenance  Industry. 

The  restorations  of  Blue  Eagles  were  as  follows : 

Muriel  Garment  Company,  Joseph  Schwarts,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Northumber,  Pa.,  operating  under  the  code 
for  the  Cotton  Garment  Industry. 

Well  Made  Garment  Company,  Morris  Schnur  and 
Abraham  Cohen,  Props.,  60  Shipman  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  operating  under  the  code  for  the  Cotton  Garment 
Industry. 

Samuel  S.  Rosenthal,  Inc.,  11810  Superior  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.,  operating  under  the  code  for  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Retail  Trade.  The  State  Compliance 
Director  telegraphed  the  National  Board  that  this  con¬ 
cern  “has  paid  in  full  all  salesmen  amounts  due,  has 
given  affidavit  of  future  compliance,  there  are  no  un¬ 
adjusted  complaints  now  against  him.  Recommend 
immediate  restoration  of  Blue  Eagle.” 

Louis  Wolfe,  doing  business  as  the  Penn  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  130-132  West  Main  Street,  Penns 
Grove,  New  Jersey,  operating  under  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Retail  Trade  Code. 

Skookum  Foods,  Inc.,  owned  by  Fischman  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  618  Davis  Street,  and  810  Church  Street,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  operating  under  the  Substitution  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Reemployment  Agreement  for  the  Retail  Food 
and  Grocery  Trade. 

Heirshberg  Bakery,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  operating 
under  the  Substitution  of  the  President’s  Reemploy¬ 
ment  Agreement  for  the  Baking  Industry. 

In  the  last  two  restorations  nothing  was  said  about 
the  new  Code  Eagle.  In  the  preceding  four  restora¬ 
tions  it  was  also  ordered  that  the  new  Code  Eagle,  or 
NRA  labels  issued  under  a  code,  could  be  secured, 
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FEDERAL  OFFICIALS  SEIZE  ADULTERATED 
FOODS  AND  DRUGS 

A  DULTERATED  and  misbranded  food,  drug  and 
medicine  shipments  to  the  number  of  124  were 
/  \  removed  from  the  channels  of  commerce  dur¬ 

ing  April  by  the  process  of  Federal  seizure  and  so  pre¬ 
vented  from  reaching  consumers,  reports  W.  G.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Medicines  and  drugs  accounted  for  48  seizures.  A 
few  of  the  drugs  were  below  the  standard  set  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but  far  the  larger  number  of 
medicines  were  seized  because  the  labels  bore  false 
and  fraudulent  claims  for  remedial  potency  in  diseases 
in  the  treatment  of  which  they  are  for  the  most  part 
wholly  worthless. 

The  seizures  of  beverages  and  foods  covered  a  wide 
range  of  products.  There  were  19  consignments  of 
canned  foods  including  200  cases  of  canned  spinach 
which  had  not  been  cooked  sufficiently.  Some  cans  in¬ 
cluded  the  deadly  botulinus  toxin.  Other  canned  foods 
were  substandard  cherries,  decomposed  sardines, 
shrimp,  tuna  and  sweet  potatoes,  short-weight  pears, 
insect-infested  turnip  greens  and  mustard  greens,  and 
succotash  unfit  for  food.  Nine  seizures  of  butter  were 
instituted;  four  because  of  deficiencies  in  fat,  and  five 
because  of  filth. 

Apple  butter  was  also  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  food  and  drugs  act,  eight  seizures  resulting. 
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three  because  contaminated  with  lead,  one  with  ar¬ 
senic,  three  shortweight,  and  one  filthy. 

Continued  regulatory  action  was  directed  towards 
stopping  the  sale  of  salad  oils  that  are  short  in  volume 
and  that  are  labeled  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  olive 
oil  when  in  fact  they  are  composed  of  cheaper  vege¬ 
table  oils,  nine  seizures  being  recommended. 

Four  seizures  of  misgraded  potatoes  were  instituted. 
There  were  four  seizures  of  prepared  mustard  short 
in  weight ;  three  of  the  lots  also  contained  added  mus¬ 
tard  bran. 

Short  weight  or  short  volume  caused  the  seizure  of 
various  consignments  of  vinegar,  sirup,  Chinese 
noodles,  pepper  and  crabmeat.  Other  seizures  were  of 
moldy  ripe  olives,  noodles  with  excess  moisture,  egg 
color  with  added  lead,  tomato  catsup  made  out  of  rot¬ 
ten  tomatoes,  moldy  tomato  puree,  macaroni  and 
spaghetti  artificially  colored  yellow  and  containing  no 
egg,  apple  pectin  jellies  which  are  artificially  flavored 
imitation  fruit  jellies,  walnut  meats  filthy  and  decom¬ 
posed,  filthy  evaporated  apples,  worm-infested  tulli- 
bees,  apples  bearing  arsenic  and  lead,  moldy  tomato 
sauce,  and  a  so-called  whisky  which  is  an  artificially 
colored  and  flavored  brandy. 

Forty-five  cases  involving  violations  of  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act  were  referred  to  the  Solicitor  for 
criminal  prosecution. 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  Fill  ing  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 
Eight  Valves 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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CANNED  SALMON  CODE  APPROVED 

approval  of  the  code  for  the  canned  salmon  in- 
industry  was  announced  by  National  Recovery 
/  \  Administrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson.  It  becomes 

effective  May  28. 

The  code  abolishes  the  so-called  “contract  system” 
of  employment,  long  criticized  as  an  evil  condition, 
known  to  have  cloaked  serious  abuses. 

No  attempt  to  regulate  hours  of  employment  is 
made,  since  practically  all  labor  must  be  imported  from 
long  distances.  Provision  is  made  for  payment  of 
overtime  wages  for  work  beyond  certain  daily  limits, 
an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  industry.  Minimum 
wages  are  $50  per  month  and  board  and  lodging  for 
cannery  employees,  $70  and  room  and  meals  for  out¬ 
side  workers.  Minimum  hourly  rates  would  be  37V2C 
for  males  and  321/2C  for  females  outside  of  Alaska ;  in 
Alaska  minimum  rates  would  be  35c  an  hour  regard¬ 
less  of  sex,  or  25c  if  board  and  room  are  furnished. 

Diversion  of  brokerage  to  the  buyer  is  expressly 
prohibited  in  the  code.  Other  trade  practice  provisions 
set  up  an  open  price  association,  prohibit  guarantees 
against  price  declines  and  sales  for  future  delivery, 
require  accurate  labeling,  and  prohibit  purchase  of  raw 
fish  “taken  from  fishing  gear  without  permission  of 
the  owner.” 

Administration  of  the  code  is  given  to  a  Code  Au¬ 
thority  elected  by  the  industry.  Two  members  are  to 
be  elected  from  each  of  the  five  major  regions — Co¬ 
lumbia  River,  Puget  Sound,  Southeastern  Alaska,  Cen¬ 
tral  Alaska  and  Western  Alaska.  Those  ten  members 
will  elect  an  eleventh.  No  two  members  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  same  firm. 

The  Code  Authority  is  required  to  prepare  a  uniform 
employment  contract,  which  is  to  be  binding  on  the 
industry  as  a  minimum  standard.  Such  uniform  stand¬ 
ard  must  be  submitted  within  thirty  days  of  the  code’s 
effective  date,  and  will  become  operative  unless  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Administrator  within  a  month. 

The  Code  Authority  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
appointing  a  committee  to  “study  classifications  and 
standards  of  dimensions,  qualities  and  labeling,  and 
such  inspection  to  maintain  these  standards  as  is 
deemed  feasible.  The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  this  committee  shall,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
be  submitted  to  the  Administrator.” 

The  usual  prohibition  against  deductions  from  wages 
is  included  in  the  code.  In  addition,  the  code  permits 
deductions  for  “any  school,  poll  or  other  taxes”  but 
prohibits  deductions  for  “gambling  debts  incurred  by 
the  employee,  or  for  narcotic  drugs  or  intoxicating 
liquor.” 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


FUTURE  PRICES  ON  KRAUT  WITHDRAWN 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1934. 

N  April  2nd,  1934,  we  announced  future  prices 
for  Kraut  from  the  1934  crop. 

We  hereby  cancel  and  withdraw  these  future 
prices.  Therefore,  our  future  price  list  is  no  longer 
effective. 

So  many  cabbage  plants  have  been  frozen,  so  many 
have  been  destroyed  by  wind  and  dust  storms,  so  lack¬ 
ing  in  moisture  is  the  land,  that  we  do  not  feel  we  dare 
accept  any  further  future  commitments  until  we  can 
see  the  future  more  clearly  than  we  can  at  present. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  replant  seeds.  A  drouth  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  unprecedented,  and  men  who  have 
spent  forty  years  in  the  Kraut  business  state  they  have 
never  encountered  a  similar  condition  before.  The 
sub-soil  is  dry  for  several  feet  down,  and  if  vegetation 
is  to  thrive  this  year  there  must  be  continuous  rains 
straight  through  the  summer,  and  this  of  course  never 
happens. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  serious  situation  and  for  self 
protection  we  must  withdraw  future  prices. 

Seneca  Kraut  &  Pickling  Company. 

* 

TRADE  MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  Information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  Its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


KEMPINSKI,  canned  meats,  canned  fish,  canned  fruits,  can¬ 
ned  vegetables,  preserved  fish,  preserved  vegetables,  canned 
lobster,  crabs  and  oysters;  spices,  jellies,  hors  d’oeuvres,  and 
meat  extracts.  Use  claimed  since  1862  by  M.  Kempinski  &  Co., 
Berlin,  Germany. 

MARGARET  OLHAO-Portugal,  preserved  fish  meat  and  can¬ 
ned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  1901  by  Sardina  Do  Algarve,  Lda., 
Olhao,  Portugal. 

NEW  DEAL,  canned  salmon.  Use  claimed  since  July  24, 
1933,  by  Wards  Cove  Packing  Company,  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

RIO  RITA,  canned  goods,  namely,  chile  con  came,  Vienna 
style  sausage  and  tamales.  Use  claimed  since  December  29, 
1930,  by  Ratliff  Pure  Food  Products  Company,  doing  business 
as  Texas  Rio  Rita  Canning  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

REYNOLD’S  and  black  horse  and  red  label,  horse-radish. 
Use  claimed  since  September  27,  1907,  by  Robert  J.  Reynolds, 
doing  business  as  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

SEA  TREAT,  for  canned  fish.  Use  claimed  since  August  9, 
1933,  by  Point  Loma  Tuna  Packers,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

SEA  DIVER,  canned  fish.  Use  claimed  since  March  24,  1933, 
by  Calliguria  Food  Products  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

THE  ISLAND  FISHERIES  ASS’N,  LTD.,  fish  products. 
Use  claimed  since  September,  1931,  by  The  Island  Fisheries 
Ass’n,  Ltd.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

VEGETAB,  finely  powdered  desicated  vegetables  compressed 
into  tablet  form.  Use  claimed  since  August  19,  1931,  by  Welton 
Stallsmith,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VOLUNTEER,  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits, 
canned  hominy,  canned  sauer-kraut,  canned  beans  with  pork, 
tomato  catsup,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  Nov.  1,  1931,  by  Volun¬ 
teer  Stores,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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GREEN  LIMA  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
INTENDED  ACREAGE 

1934  With  Comparisons 
By  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Crop  Reporting  Board 

Washin^on,  D.  C.,  May  9,  1934. 

EPORTS  from  25  representative  packers  of  green 
lima  beans,  giving  acreage  which  these  firms  in¬ 
tend  to  contract  or  plant  in  1934,  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  27.3  per  cent  over  that  planted  in  1933.  The 
25  reporting  firms  grew  or  contracted  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  acreage  estimated  for  1933.  19  of  the  25 
firms  reported  plans  to  increase  acreage,  1  firm  indi¬ 
cated  a  decrease,  and  5  showed  no  change. 

Should  changes  in  total  acreage  be  made  in  line  with 
these  indications,  a  total  of  22,100  acres  would  be 
planted  in  1934  compared  with  17,360  acres  in  1933, 
17,930  acres  in  1932,  29,740  acres  in  1931,  and  with  a 
peak  of  33,780  acres  in  1930. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  total  acre¬ 
ages  which  would  result  if  changes  are  made  in  line 
with  late  April  reports  from  packers  to  contract  and 
plant  acreage  in  1934.  As  these  planned  acreages  may 
be  modified  before  plantings  are  actually  made,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  estimates  of  planted  acre¬ 
age  for  the  coming  season.  The  acreage  finally  planted 
in  1934  may  be  greater  or  less  than  present  indica¬ 
tions,  depending  upon  further  adjustments  which 
packers  and  growers  may  make  in  their  plans  between 
now  and  planting  time. 


Planted  Aci’eage  Intended  1934 

As  %  Acres 

State  1930  1931  1932  1933  of  1933  ind. 


Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  %  Acres 

New  Jersey .  1,950  1,450  1,250  1,600  125  2,000 

Delaware  . 10,500  8,400  4,000  4,200  138  5,800 

Maryland  .  4,270  3,900  2,300  2,300  130  3,000 

Virginia  .  4,480  5,340  5,600  5,350  101  5,400 

Michigan  .  6,030  4,360  1,780  1,100  232  2,550 

Other  State* .  6,550  6,290  3,000  2,810  119  3,350 


Total  All  States . 33,780  29,740  17,930  17,360  127.3  22,100 

*  “Other  States”  include  Colo.,  Ga.,  Ill.,  Ind.,  Minn.,  N.  Y., 
Ohio,  Ore.,  Pa.,  S.  C.,  Tenn.,  Wash.,  and  Wis. 

JK  Jit 

A  CAMSE  LABEL  WINS  FIRST  HONOR 

R.  HERMAN  GAMSE,  of  the  Gamse  Litho.  Co., 
Baltimore,  feels  justly  proud  of  having  been 
awarded  First  Honor  on  one  of  his  labels  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  for  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  And 
two  others  if  his  labels  receive  honorable  mention  in 
the  same  March  “Label-of-the-Month”  Selection,  out  of 
the  thousands  submitted. 

The  decisions  are  rendered  by  a  disinterested  jury 
of  five,  composed  of  artists  and  commercial  designers. 
The  decision  of  the  Committee  on  the  label  in  question 
says : 

“Dignified,  yet  with  sufficient  color  to  commend  at¬ 
tention,  this  oval-shaped  label  should  sell  merchandise 
from  windows,  counters  and  shelf  display.” 

Any  canner  will  agree  that  such  must  be  a  well  built 
label,  as  well  as  a  handsome  one,  and  it  needs  only  be 
added  that  Gamse  can  do  as  fine  a  job  for  you,  and  they 
are  always  glad  to  try. 


SIAMESE  TWINS  OF  ADVERTISING  AND 
QUALITY  WIN 

HAT  “advertising”  and  “quality”  are  the  Siamese 
Twins  of  modern-day  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  success  has  been  demonstrated  in  con¬ 
vincing  fashion  during  the  period  of  acute  depression 
from  which  the  nation  is  now  triumphantly  emerging. 

This  is  the  emphatic  view  of  Col.  Albanus  Phillips, 
president  of  the  Philips  Packing  Company,  Cambridge, 
Md.,  whose  mammoth  food  plants  in  the  heart  of  the 
Del-Mar- Va  food  basket  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  very  period  when  most  business  ac¬ 
tivities  have  felt  the  acute  pinch  of  curtailment. 

“Though  our  Siamese  Twins  were  born  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  apart,  they  are  a  very  lusty  and 
growing  pair”  the  Eastern  Maryland  packer  avers. 
“The  first  of  these  Siamese  Twins  was  born  when  we 
started  30  years  ago.  We  named  that  member  of  the 
family  ‘Quality.’  Something  over  five  years  ago  ‘Ad¬ 
vertising’  was  born.  And  what  a  glorious  combination 
they  have  developed  to  be. 

“Advertising  today”  says  Col.  Phillips  “is  just  as 
essential  to  the  successful  marketing  of  a  commodity 
as  the  very  plants  in  which  they  are  made.  And,  of 
course,  everyone  understands  that  quality,  a]so,  must 
be  eternally  safeguarded  and  guaranteed.” 

In  the  last  five  years  the  national  advertising  of  the 
Phillips  Packing  Company,  specializing  in  Phillips  De¬ 
licious  soups,  canned  vegetables  and  sea-foods,  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  newspapers  and  magazines  reaching  millions 
of  readers. 

j(  JH 

A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  EXPORTERS 

AWLEY  CONVERSION  TABLES”  makes  it 
easy  for  anyone  to  convert  Dollars  and  Cents 
into  Pounds,  Shillings  or  Pence  and  vice-versa ; 
and  of  Kilos  into  pounds,  or  the  reverse. 

This  little  booklet,  which  costs  but  50  cents,  has  a 
wealth  of  all  sorts  of  information  valuable  to  anyone. 
It  is  for  sale  at  bookstores  or  from  H.  W.  Hawley,  692 
Ridge  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PEA  ACREAGE  BUT  13,275 

I  AST  week  a  report  sent  out  by  Secretary  Frank  M. 
I  Shook,  commenting  on  the  intended  acreage  of  peas 
L.  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  actual  acreage 
planted,  was  printed  as  18,275  acres,  an  obvious  mis¬ 
take,  as  the  original  report  shows.  The  figures  are 
13,275,  and  due  to  unfavorable  weather  this  average 
was  reduced  6.7  9^  ,  giving  the  actual  average  for  1934 
as  only  12,386  acres. 

And  it  might  be  added  here  that  the  crop  is  not 
meeting  good  growing  conditions.  There  have  been 
some  too  hot  days  and  not  enough  moisture  for  the 
sandy  soil  on  which  the  ’Shore  crop  is  always  planted. 
In  Western  Maryland  there  has  been  too  much  cool, 
not  to  say  cold  weather.  So  even  these  figures  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  further  reduction  in  all  likelihood. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  ^  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  vnth  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— 2  Sprague  Fillers 

1  Current  Finisher 

2  Sprague  Syrupers,  6  or  10  valves 
2  No  10  Hot  Water  Exhaust  Boxes 

2  1,000  gal.  Wood  Pulp  Tanks  with  Coils  and  Traps 
complete. 

Kindly  state  condition,  age  and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1973  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  At  Once — Some  good  used  Corn  Machinery. 
Want  one  combination  whole  grain  and  cream  style 
line.  Wire  full  particulars. 

Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


WANTED— Attention  Canners  in  New  York  State.  We 
want  to  buy: 

Ayars  or  Homemade  Hot  Water  Exhaust  for  No.  2’s 
and  No.  lO’s. 

Monitor  Cherry  Washer. 

Hot  Water  or  Steam  Tomato  Washer. 

16  to  20  ft.  Picking  Table. 

Tomato  Pulp  Machine. 

3.000  good  used  5/8  Tomato  Hampers. 

Water  Tank,  approximately  1,000  gal.  capacity. 

Dish  Pans  and  Pails. 

Lewis  Bean  and  Rhubarb  Cutter. 

We  want  to  rent:  Monitor  or  Dunkley  Cherry  Pitter. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter  and  where  located. 

Address  Box  A-1975  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— One  Continuous  Steam  Scalder,  with 
Washer,  for  Tomatoes. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


WANTED— Steam  Hoists,  Sprague-Sells  Filling  Mach¬ 
ines,  Closed  Retorts,  Process  Crates,  etc.  We  buy 
and  sell  complete  factories.  Send  list  of  offerings 
and  requirements. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Phelps  &  Washington  Sts., 

Springfield,  Mo. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE — 73  bushels  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  Bean 
Seed.  A  bargain. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  Cape  May,  N.  J, 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants;CabbagePlantsnow  ready. 
150  acres  for  1934.  Varieties  Cabbage:  Copenhagen 
Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ball- 
head.  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Varieties 
Tomato:  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Greater  Baltimore, 
Indiana  Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonnybest,  etc.  Write, 
phone  or  wire  for  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  Loc¬ 
ation:  U.  S.  Highway  No.  1  between  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Shipping  Capacity  750 
thousand  daily.  Sturdy,  hand  selected  plants  grown 
from  treated  seeds.  Your  orders  solicited. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants. 
Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Dannish  Baldhead  and  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage  Plants  now  ready  for  shipment.  Bonny 
Best,  Chalks  Early  Jewell,  Marglobe,  Greater  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  Stone  Tomato  Plants  will  be  ready  for 
shipment  about  May  15th  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper 
ready  about  June  1st.  Snowball  Cauliflower  ready 
about  May  1st.  Let  us  quote  you  on  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Clifford  A.  Cutchins,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Va. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  in  the  Ozarks  for  various 
products.  400  acres  tomatoes  under  contract  for  1934. 
For  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1974  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Ketchup  Cook.  Good  salary.  State  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1971  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  corn, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  '  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  (  vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  plant  canning  pickles  and 
kraut.  Have  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  both  products.  Have  a  most  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  cost  accounting.  Have  installed  cost  system  on  both 
products  in  plants.  Can  give  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1976  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganmd  G'oo^s  arid  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


PEAK  Production  demands 
PEAK  Performance! 


An  accurate,  clean  fill  at  constant  high  speed 


MAife  For 
Catalog 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buyers’  Action  Towards  Futures  Is  Foolish — Futures  Too  Un¬ 
certain  for  Canners  to  Risk — ^The  Pea  Acreages  and  Prospects 
— Ozark  Tomato  Acreage  and  Future  Sales. 

Futures — A11  sections  report  a  stand-off  policy  by 
the  buyers  as  regards  futures,  and  most  well-posted 
canners  wonder  why.  At  the  going  prices  of  futures, 
they  are  good  buys  for  any  user  of  canned  foods,  even 
if  all  things  move  well  and  as  expected  or  anticipated. 
Earlier  they  make  a  bogy  out  of  intended  great  acre¬ 
ages  and  packs ;  but  in  the  past  month  or  more  Dame 
Nature  has  settled  that  question.  Is  there  anyone 
among  these  careful  buyers  who  seriously  believes  that 
the  frequent  and  abundant  spring  rains  will  come 
during  June,  July  and  August,  since  they  have  not  come 
in  the  spring?  It  is  simply  not  natural  that  the  needed 
good  growing  rains  will  come  in  place  of  the  usual  hot, 
dry  summer  days ;  and  even  if  they  did,  there  would  be 
only  part  crops  to  benefit,  since  much  of  the  planting 
would  be  lost. 

There  is  just  no  common  sense  in  the  buyers’  keeping 
away  from  futures.  They  know  that  spots  are  prac¬ 
tically  gone,  and  will  be  all  gone  long  before  new  goods 
can  be  packed.  And  they  know,  too,  that  canners’  costs 
will  run  up  to,  and  in  cases,  beyond  present  asking 
prices  on  futures.  Why  are  the  buyers  again  guessing 
badly  on  futures? 

For  the  canners  this  stand-offish  attitude  of  the 
buyers  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen,  and  will 
make  the  canners  money  later  on.  As  we  have  so  often 
said ;  Don’t  sell  futures  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  be¬ 
cause  spots  will  rule  considerably  higher  as  the  time 
for  delivery  approaches.  Look  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened  on  California’s  early  packs.  That  is  not  prophesy, 
it  is  not  guess  work.  With  no  carry-overs;  with 
financing  operations  worse  than  ever,  resulting  in 
smaller  packs  than  hoped  for,  higher  spot  prices  next 
fall  are  “in  the  bag.”  But  there  is  more  than  that. 
While  it  was  a  God-send  that  the  Government  did  the 
welfare  work  it  did  during  the  past  hard  winter,  it 
nevertheless  is  true  that  it  has,  by  such  acts,  made  a 
vast  army  of  loafers  who  will  not  work.  They  believe 
the  Government  has  a  right  to  feed  them.  And  all  other 
labor  is  spoiled.  They  have  learned  that  any-old  strike 
invariably  results  in  a  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance  in  wages — and  they  will  strike  no  matter  what 
favorable  terms  the  canners  make.  The  Alaska  sahnon 
industry  is  being  tied  in  a  knot  and  may  be  paralyzed 
for  its  whole  season,  just  now  about  to  open.  The 


strike  on  the  early  spring  pack  of  salmon  was  won, 
but  no  saying  when  it  may  break  out  again.  A  victory 
only  means  that  they  will  soon  try  again.  Let  no  can-  , 
ner  of  any  product  anywhere  think  he  is  free  of  this 
danger.  And  if  a  strike  comes  just  as  you  are  ready 
to  open,  what  will  it  do  to  your  low  priced  futures  ? 

The  game  is  too  uncertain.  If  you  must  sell  futures, 
at  least  put  a  good  price  on  them;  but  don’t  sell  any 
unless  you  are  forced  to. 

CROPS — Next  week  we  will  begin  our  regular  Crop 
Reports  section,  and  we  count  on  your  cooperation  as 
you  have  always  done  in  the  past. 

Meantime,  since  pea  canning  is  drawing  near  in  this 
section,  you  will  be  interested  in  a  report  of  the  pea 
crop.  Here  is  a  report  from  Wisconsin  that  furnishes 
reliable  and  valuable  information: 

1934  PEA  ACREAGE  REPORT 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  22,  1934. 

Total  reported  and  estimated — 112,234  acres  of  all  varieties, 
of  which  approximately  55  per  cent  are  Alaskas  and  45  per  cent 
Sweets. 

Wisconsin  1930  acreage  127,000,  Wisconsin  1931  acreage  98,- 
000,  Wisconsin  1932  acreage  75,000,  Wisconsin  1933  acreage 
89,000. 

The  New  York  Canners  Association  reports  this  morning  that 
the  total  acreage  to  peas  in  that  state  for  1934  is  approximately 
33,165  acres.  The  harvested  acres  in  that  state  for  the  last  four 
years  was  as  follows:  1930 — 35,267  acres,  1931 — 31,899  acres, 
1932 — 24,755  acres,  1933 — 27,805  acres. 

The  weighted  average  price  to  growers  in  New  York  State 
for  1934  in  $51.26  per  ton.  The  New  York  Acreage  is  running 
heavy  to  Sweet  varieties  this  year.  Alaskas  about  25  per  cent 
— Sweets  and  related  varieties  about  75  per  cent. 

The  following  wire  reports  were  received  from  each  Wiscon¬ 
sin  district: 

“Winneconne,  Wis.,  May  21st. 

Local  showers  today.  Crop  condition  about  75  per  cent  of 
normal. 

A.  F.  Schroder.” 

“Elkhorn,  Wis.,  May  21st. 

Growing  conditions  here  extremely  poor.  Some  rain  in  pros¬ 
pect  today  but  too  late  for  full  crop.  Early  plantings  budding 
short.  Blossoms  will  show  this  week.  Sweets  and  late  Alaskas 
may  respond  to  heavy  rains  but  estimate  final  outcome  this  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  bad  as  last  year. 

Wm.  Opits.” 

“Mayville,  Wis.,  May  21st. 

Alaska  Peas  looking  good  but  short  vines  account  of  lack  of 
moisture.  Later  plantings  did  not  germinate  so  good  because 
of  dry  conditions  of  soil  when  planted.  Must  have  rain  soon  to 
make  crop.  Very  little  frost  damage.  No  appearance  of  aphid 
as  yet. 

W.  M.  Blodgett.” 

“Belgium,  Wis.,  May  22nd. 

Growing  conditions  fair.  Some  frost  damage  showing  up. 
Light  showers  last  24  hours  give  temporary  relief.  Crop  today 
is  80  per  cent  of  normal. 


J.  E.  De  Master.’ 
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“La  Crosse,  Wis.,  May  21st. 

Light  local  showers  last  24  hours  but  not  enough  to  help  at 
all.  Some  heavier  rain  north  of  here.  Early  plantings  very 
short,  stand  irregular,  crop  50  per  cent  below  normal  now.  Will 
require  several  inches  of  rainfall  next  three  weeks  to  insure 
half  a  crop. 

W.  L.  McEldowney.” 

“Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  May  22nd. 

Local  showers  generally  throughout  this  district  have  im¬ 
proved  conditions  temporarily.  Must  have  more  rain  frequently 
or  crop  will  fail  badly  before  canning  time.  General  condition 
today  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

Henry  Schemmel.” 

“New  Richmond,  Wis.,  May  21st, 

We  still  have  ample  moisture  but  understand  Eau  Claire  and 
Lakeland  very  dry.  Other  northern  plants  have  had  nice  rains 
but  most  canners  report  slight  wind  damage  and  some  frost 
damage. 

C.  A.  Friday.” 

“Shawano,  Wis.,  May  21st. 

Corn  and  Beans  just  starting  to  plant.  Nice  showers  last 
two  days.  Sub-soil  very  dry  below  one  foot.  No  report  on  peas 
but  they  are  ten  days  or  more  late. 

King  Weeman.” 

“Owen,  Wis.,  May  22nd. 

General  rains  last  48  hours  throughout  this  district  have 
brought  temporary  relief  from  extreme  drought.  Planting  not 
finished.  Must  have  frequent  rains  for  balance  of  season  to 
insure  any  crop  at  all.  Condition  today  very  uncertain.  About 
fifty-fifty  chance  for  a  crop. 

Henry  Wollum.” 

These  wires  speak  for  themselves  and  indicate  the  general 
condition  of  the  pea  crop  in  Wisconsin. 

Local  showers  are  giving  temporary  relief  in  several  districts, 
but  the  reserve  supply  of  moisture  is  far  below  normal  and  the 
yield  will  be  greatly  reduced  unless  heavy  and  frequent  rain 
falls  generally  over  the  state  during  the  next  four  weeks. 

With  the  exception  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  reports  from 
other  states  indicate  a  less  favorable  condition  than  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

And  on  tomatoes,  here  is  one  from  the  Ozarks : 

“Contracted  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  (Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Eastern  Oklahoma)  is  approximately  54,000  acres. 
This  compares  with  72,000  in  1930,  55,000  in  1931,  38,500  in 
1932  and  40,000  in  1933.  There  is  a  substantial  difference 
between  acreage  under  contract  and  acreage  actually  set. 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  latter  will  not  exceed  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  former.  Various  factors  will  contribute 
toward  this  reduction:  First,  Old  Man  Weather:  Plants 
have  suffered  unusual  insect  and  drouth  damage,  resulting 
in  a  general  shortage  of  plants  among  the  growers.  Sec¬ 
ond,  most  of  the  older  and  larger  canners,  afraid  of  possible 
overproduction,  have  taken  drastic  steps  during  the  past 
several  weeks  to  reduce  acreage.  We  ourselves,  for  instance 
have  got  our  growers  voluntarily  to  accept  a  forty  per  cent 
cut.  Third,  many  of  the  smaller  or  weaker  canners  will  not 
be  able,  account  of  present  low  prices  of  futures,  to  ar¬ 
range  financing  of  fertilizer,  and  later,  of  canning  supplies, 
because  credit  cannot  be  secured  for  a  losing  operation. 

“Conditions  indicate  a  production  of  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  larger  than  1933,  or  about  3,200,000  cases  all  sizes 
(not  No.  3’s).  This  will  be  considerably  under  the  years 
such  as  1930  and  1925  and  will  mean  an  average  pack  for 
this  territory,  the  past  two  years  having  been  abnormally 
low.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  even  the  son  of  a  Prophet,  but 
our  estimate  in  our  1933  Spring  Circular  of  1933  produc¬ 
tion,  namely  2,600,000  cases  proved  to  be  one  hundred  per 
cent  accurate. 

“Most  future  sales  out  of  the  Ozarks  have  been  on  the 
basis  of  70c  to  72%c,  basis  of  No.  2s.  At  least  eighty  per 
cent  of  all  such  sales  (and  the  volume  of  futures  is  at  least 
1,500,000  cases)  have  been  at  those  prices.  Twenty  per 
cent,  representing  principally  smaller  and  weaker  canners, 
the  mushroom  and  barnyard  types,  have  sold  this  year  as 


in  every  year  below  those  prices,  but  what  deliveries  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  can  be  anticipated  from  such  canners  is  open 
to  more  serious  consideration  this  year  than  in  past  years.” 

The  spot  canned  foods  market  is  in  strong  position, 
and  even  little  soft  spot  in  canned  tomatoes  hereabouts 
will  soon  pass,  and  prices  advance. 

jc  jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Trading  in  Spots  Fair,  in  Futures  Light — Unfavorable  Weather 
Forcing  Interest  on  Futures — Salmon  Higher — Fruits  Firm — 
Florida  Cleaning  Out  of  Tomatoes. 

New  York,  May  24,  1934. 

ARKET — While  spot  stocks  of  items  in  short 
supply  are  meeting  with  good  demand,  the  light 
interest  in  future^  continued  in  the  local 
canned  foods  market  during  the  past  week.  Trading 
in  the  forward  market  has  not  shown  any  marked  rise 
as  yet,  but  inquiries  are  reported  broadening  as  the 
trade  digests  preliminary  reports  of  damaged  crops 
with  resulting  shortened  packs. 

Further  postponement  of  the  Canners’  Code  was  felt 
by  local  trade  circles  to  be  one  unsettling  factor, 
however. 

OUTLOOK — Talk  of  expected  easiness  in  new  pack 
prices,  formerly  widely  heard  in  buying  circles,  has 
dwindled  as  futures  sentiment  strengthened  somewhat. 
This  change  is  due  mainly  to  the  belief  that  drought 
damages  coupled  with  the  few  future  orders  on  can¬ 
ners’  books  will  result  in  considerable  curtailment  of 
preliminary  packing  plans. 

CROPS — Nature  seems  to  be  well  on  the  way  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  trying  to  do,  mainly,  reduction  of 
crops  to  the  point  where  unmarketable  surpluses  are 
avoided.  Drought  conditions  in  many  areas  where 
canning  crops  are  grown,  as  well  as  other  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  are  changing  the  outlook  for  many 
canned  items.  These  changes  have  been  reflected  here 
in  both  higher  prices  in  spot  holdings  of  such  items 
and  increased  interest  in  futures  deals. 

SALMON — Alaska  red  salmon,  closely  held  by  a  few 
major  Paciflc  Coast  factors,  advanced  5  cents  to  $1.80, 
Coast,  during  the  week,  as  a  result  of  the  threatened 
strike  in  Alaska.  Other  grades  held  unchanged  as  to 
price,  continuing  in  fair  demand. 

CANNED  FRUITS — In  the  spot  market,  apricots 
firmed  as  demand  was  bolstered  by  the  unfavorable 
outlook  for  the  new  pack.  Fancy  apricots  are  moving 
into  higher  price  levels  as  are  other  grades  of  this  item 
available.  California  factors  are  also  holding  Bartlett 
pears  closely  with  prices  showing  a  rising  tendency 
and  some  grades  and  sizes  in  marked  short  supply. 

CHERRIES — Price  lists  released  by  Northwest  fac¬ 
tors  disclose  that  Royal  Anne  Cherries  are  being  held 
at  suTbstantially  the  same  levels  as  posted  by  California 
packers,  namely  standard  21/2S,  at  $1.90;  choice  at 
$2.20,  and  fancy  at  $2.35.  Fancy  21/2  prunes  were 
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listed  at  $1.15  with  choice  offered  at  $1.05,  slightly 
higher  than  last  year’s  levels.  Buyers  showed  little 
active  interest  in  the  new  lists,  apparently  preferring 
to  cover  their  current  needs  from  the  lower-priced  spot 
holdings.  Futures  interest  was  slight. 

TOMATOES — Some  support  was  afforded  to  the 
Tri-State  spot  tomato  market  as  reports  from  Florida 
that  holdings  of  tomatoes  there  were  small  and  price 
advances  are  a  probable  development  as  a  result  of 
this  condition. 

VEGETABLES — Spot  holdings  of  peas  and  corn, 
where  available,  are  moving  along  in  good  style  as  dis¬ 
tributors  seek  to  bolster  their  holdings  of  staples  in 
view  of  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  many  of  the  new 
crop  packs.  Prices,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  are 
mainly  sellers’  ideas,  while  corn  is  showing  a  firmer 
tendency  under  the  improved  demand. 

SWEET  POTATOES — Future  prices  on  dry  pack 
sweet  potatoes  were  posted  during  the  week  by  a  Mary¬ 
land  canner  listing  2s  at  65  cents ;  2i/^  at  85  cents ;  3s 
at  90  cents,  and  10s  at  $2.75,  f.  o.  b.  With  Virginia 
prices  posted  a  week  or  so  ago,  a  fair  idea  of  the  levels 
for  new  pack  sweet  potatoes  is  afforded  to  buyers,  who, 
however,  are  doing  little  business  in  this  item  as  yet. 

SAUERKRAUT — Further  withdrawals  of  future 
prices  on  kraut  were  announced  during  the  week  with 
one  up-state  New  York  factor  saying,  “in  self-protec¬ 
tion  we  must  withdraw  future  prices,”  citing  the 
serious  damages  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
which  included  wind  and  dust  storms  and  drought  as 
the  worst  in  forty  years. 

STRIKE — In  addition  to  hampering  shipments  of 
canned  foods  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  other  sections 
of  the  country,  the  strike  of  the  Pacific  Coast  long¬ 
shoremen  may  result  in  a  drastic  curtailment  of  the 
season’s  salmon  pack  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  packers  to  get  cannery  supplies  and 
foodstuffs  to  many  salmon  plants,  reports  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  indicated. 

LOCAL  LABOR  TROUBLE — The  longshoremens’ 
strike  in  New  York  City,  which  affected  but  one  coast¬ 
wise  shipping  line  was  settled  during  the  week. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Records  Broken  by  Inclement  May — Cherry  Prices  Up — Better 
Peach  Business — New  Style  of  Milk — Why  Have  Tomato  Prices 
Weakened? — A  Pea  Pack  Forecast — Early  Planted  Corn  Seed 
May  Be  a  Total  Loss — Beans  in  Rut. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  24,  1934. 
HE  WEATHER — An  all-time  May  dry  record  has 
been  set  by  the  drought.  A  beating  sun  that  con¬ 
tinued  to  sear  all  growing  crops  and  damage  gar¬ 
dens,  lawns,  trees  and  shrubs,  has  played  havoc,  and 
the  only  relief  was  the  evening  of  the  21st  when 
sporadic  showers  fell  throughout  most  of  this  territory. 
A  change  to  cooler  weather  was  also  quite  an  agreeable 
respite.  Never  was  there  such  a  May  according  to 


the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureaus  and  never  was  there  such 
a  May  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  of  Old  Timers. 
The  month  has  been  the  driest  on  record  and  has  set  a 
new  drought  mark  for  63  years.  The  former  driest 
May  in  Weather  Bureau  records  was  reported  in  1921 
when  only  8-lOths  of  an  inch  fell  during  the  entire 
month.  Up  to  the  21st,  the  fall  this  month  had  been 
2-lOths  of  an  inch. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Some  little  interest  has  been  noted 
in  this  item  during  the  past  week  and  sales  have  been 
made  on  No.  2  Fancy  basis,  $1.05,  f.  o.  b.,  Florida 
common  point. 

ROYAL  ANNE  AND  BLACK  CHERRIES— The 
Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  California  has  named 
opening  quotations.  The  local  trade  has  purchased 
sparingly  due  to  the  high  prices.  The  average  open¬ 
ing  quotations  are; 

No.  2V^  Fancy  Royal  Anns  at  $2.35. 

No.  21/2  Choice  Royal  Anns  at  $^20. 
CHERRIES  (RSP) — The  market  has  strengthened 
with  No.  10  SEL  RSP  cherries  in  Michigan  now  scarce 
at  $4.50  cannery.  Sales  have  been  made  as  high  as 
$5.00  Michigan  cannery  for  preferred  packs.  Every¬ 
one  is  talking  about  $6.00  or  more  as  the  opening  price 
on  No.  10  SEL  RSP  Michigan  cherries,  1934  packing. 
The  report  that  appeared  in  this  column  last  week  in 
regard  to  the  freeze  on  May  11  has  been  substantiated 
and  a  goodly  percentage  of  this  year’s  Michigan  crop 
of  red  cherries  has  been  definitely  lost. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  AND  APRICOTS— It  is 
reported  that  more  spot  Peach  business  has  been  re¬ 
corded  in  Chicago  during  the  past  month  than  during 
the  previous  four  months.  Minimum  Code  levels  are 
the  basis  of  transactions. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Everyone  is  more  than  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  Vitamin  D  milk  as  well  as  the 
Irradiated  milk  that  will  soon  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  all  grocery  channels.  Advertising  by  the  Big 
Shots  in  the  milk  industry  starts  on  June  18.  As  near 
as  can  be  learned,  prices  are  going  to  be  the  same  on 
this  super  milk  as  the  regular  evaporated. 

TOMATOES — ^Why  has  the  spot  tomato  market 
weakened  during  the  past  month  or  so  That  question 
was  being  discussed  by  a  group  of  the  boys  one  day  last 
week  and  it  was  the  privilege  of  your  correspondent  to 
listen  in.  Various  thoughts  were  advanced  such  as: 

1.  “The  Florida  pack  coming  on  earlier  than 
was  expected  spilled  the  beans.”  That  thought, 
however,  was  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  the 
group. 

2.  “The  naming  of  future  prices  somewhat  early 
tended  as  a  trading  attitude,  to  lower  the  prices 
on  Spots.”  That  thought  was  not  particularly 
agreed  upon  by  the  group  either. 

3.  “Consumer  resistance  to  higher  prices.”  That 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  and  especially 
when  the  Chains  had  featured  all  winter  and 
spring  three  No.  2  tins  for  25  cents,  which  didn’t 
give  other  distributive  channels  an  opportunity  to 
feature  the  goods. 

It  was  then  brought  out  that  if  the  market,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  strong  statistical  position  it  has  ever  since  last 
year’s  pack  failed  to  advance,  then  what  chance  has 
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it  of  advancing  next  fall  and  winter  with  a  big  acreage 
in  sight? 

The  above  is  passed  along  as  food  for  thought. 

PEAS — Interest,  of  course,  centers  in  the  growing 
crop.  As  this  report  is  filed  (and  after  a  careful 
checkup  with  various  factors  in  the  market)  the  follow¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion : 

50  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  in  Indiana. 

60-75  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  in  Illinois. 

75-85  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  in  Wisconsin, 
and  these  figures  are  pased  upon  the  expectation  that 
the  growing  crop  will  be  benefitted  by  proper  rainfall 
during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

As  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  it  is  with  difficulty 
one  can  buy  future  peas.  Every  Indiana  canner  has 
withdrawn;  the  same  applies  to  Illinois  and  only  the 
smaller  ones  in  Wisconsin  who  were  unable  to  sell 
futures  would  dare  take  on  any  business  under  the 
present  conditions.  Spot  peas  are  dragging  along  with 
a  few  sales  here  and  there  at  price  levels  ranging 
from  $1.20  to  $1.40. 

CORN — Those  who  ought  to  know  stoutly  maintain 
the  acreage  that  has  been  planted  during  the  past  three 
weeks  will  under  no  conditions  produce  a  normal  crop. 
Not  being  sufficiently  versed  in  agriculture  to  argue 
this  point,  it  is  also  passed  on  to  your  readers  for  what 
it  is  worth.  From  a  market  point  of  view,  future  corn 
is  in  a  better  position  now  than  for  the  past  several 
weeks  and  all  as  a  result  of  a  better  demand. 

GREEN  BEANS — Are  in  the  rut.  The  volume  of 
business  passing  is  small  and  low  prices  are  being 
named  by  canners  in  the  effort  to  clean  up  their  spots 
before  they  start  their  regular  canning  activities.  It 
isn’t  any  trick  to  buy  No.  2  good  standard  cuts  at  70 
to  75  cents,  delivered,  Chicago.  In  future  Green  Bean 
business,  little  or  no  interest  has  been  aroused  of  late. 

NRA — Many  favorable  comments  were  passed,  Mr. 
Judge,  on  your  issue  of  May  14,  wherein  you  printed 
the  full  text  of  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson’s  address  delivered 
early  this  month.  In  a  city  burdened  by  a  press  that 
manifestly  supports  the  “Old  Dealer,”  it  was  refresh¬ 
ing  for  Chicagoans  who  unfortunately  did  not  tune  in 
on  the  General,  to  read  that  forceful  and  plain-talk 
message.  In  passing,  it  might  be  said  that  little  or  no 
mention  of  that  address  appeared  in  our  local  papers. 
This  message  of  the  General’s  should  be  read  by  every¬ 
one  in  every  hamlet,  every  city,  and  by  every  man  and 
women  regardless  of  their  positions  in  life. 

LET’S  TALK  MONEY  AND  BANKING— Favor¬ 
able  comment  has  been  heard  from  various  sources 
on  this  worthwhile  subject.  Everyone  of  your  readers 
should  see  that  the  widest  possible  distribution  is 
effected.  More  power  to  you  for  having  published  this 
originally  and  now  distributing  it  in  booklet  form. 
Many  of  your  friends  here  have  written  their 
Congressman. 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— When  your  readers 
peruse  this  column,  the  Great  1934  Century  of  Progress 
will  have  thrown  open  its  gates  to  the  world.  As  previ¬ 
ously  reported,  the  Fair  promises  to  be  more  largely 
attended  this  year  than  last.  That  it  is  a  better  and 
greater  and  more  magnificent  Exposition  cannot  be 


doubted.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  through  its  maga¬ 
zine,  Commerce,  has  been  asking  people  all  over  the 
United  States  if  they  intend  to  come  to  Chicago  this 
summer  for  the  1934  Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 
The  answers  are  interesting.  Of  those  who  came  to 
the  World’s  Fair  last  year,  fifty-five  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  questioned  said  they  were  coming  pack  this  year ; 
twenty-two  had  not  decided;  twenty-three  were  not 
planning  to  come.  Of  those  who  did  not  come  last  year, 
forty-five  of  each  hundred  questioned  said,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  coming  this  time,  thirty-six  said  “Yes,  if 
we  can”  and  nineteen  said  “No.”  This  is  exceedingly 
encouraging.  It  indicates  an  out-of-town  attendance 
at  least  as  great  as  last  year’s,  probably  much  greater. 

S  JK 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Better  Supply  of  Shrimp — Oysters  Deserve  Better  Considera¬ 
tion — Canning  Stringless  Beans — Crops  Too  Abundant 
For  Produce  Market. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  24,  1934. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  took  a 
little  spurt  in  the  way  of  production  this  past 
week,  as  shrimp  hit  on  this  coast  and  while  a  good 
portion  of  them  went  to  the  raw  headless  shippers, 
yet  the  canneries  were  able  to  get  a  light  pack. 

The  shrimp  were  caught  in  the  Gulf  and  being  large 
and  fancy  made  a  strictly  high  grade  pack. 

We  don’t  get  the  extra  large  Jumbo  shrimp  in  this 
section,  therefore,  a  shrimp  that  weighs  20  to  25  to  the 
pound,  raw,  headless  we  consider  large  shrimp, 
whereas,  we  understand  that  Texas  gets  shrimp  12  and 
15  to  the  pound  raw,  headless,  which  may  be  a  better 
size  shrimp  for  the  raw  trade,  because  the  larger  the 
shrimp  is,  the  better  it  will  carry  in  shipping,  as  they 
don’t  mash  and  break  up  so  easily,  yet  these  extra  large 
Jumbo  shrimp  are  hardly  as  desirable  for  canning  as 
our  smaller  large  shrimp,  because  they  are  tougher 
and  it  is  hard  to  make  weight  in  the  small  No.  1  cans 
when  packing  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  legal  beer  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  or  the  scarcity  of  shrimp  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  unusual  de¬ 
mand  for  shrimp  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  is  most  likely  the  cause. 

The  canners  are  trying  to  make  a  go  of  the  Spring 
shrimp  pack  in  this  section,  but  they  are  finding  it 
mighty  difficult  to  do  it. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  having  stopped 
in  this  section  and  the  sale  of  them  also,  therefore  the 
activities  are  limited  to  a  few  scattered  shipments. 

The  sale  of  cove  oysters  should  not  drop  as  much  as 
it  does,  because  canned  oysters  are  just  as  good  now 
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as  they  were  in  the  best  time  of  the  season,  but  the 
consumers  evidently  don’t  know  this  and  maybe  need 
someone  to  tell  ’em. 

In  the  coast  towns  where  oysters  are  produced,  they 
are  served  on  the  half-shell  and  cooked  the  year  round, 
because  folks  of  the  interior  visiting  these  coast  towns 
know  that  they  get  the  oysters  fresh  at  the  source  of 
supply  in  the  Summer  and  they  call  for  them  regularly, 
which  has  encouraged  the  restaurants  and  the  lunch 
stands  to  keep  a  supply  of  fresh  oysters  always  on  hand 
even  through  the  hot  summer  months. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  5 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  has 
started  in  a  small  way  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
get  well  under  way  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

It  seems  that  the  truck  farmers  of  this  section  are 
experiencing  the  same  difficulty  with  the  beans  as  they 
did  with  cabbage  and  they  can’t  get  a  price  for  them. 
In  fact,  beans  are  retailing  here  at  Ic  per  pound. 

This  low  price  in  the  produce  market  will  no  doubt 
turn  a  good  portion  of  the  beans  planted  for  the 
produce  market  to  the  canners. 

In  other  years  when  the  produce  market  was  good 
and  the  prices  high,  a  great  many  beans  planted  and 
contracted  to  the  canners  found  their  way  to  the  pro¬ 
duce  market,  but  it  looks  like  the  canners  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  all  the  beans  they  want  this  year  and 
probably  they  won’t  want  so  many. 

The  growers  of  the  South  no  doubt  feel  that  the 
weather  has  been  too  good  for  them  this  year,  because 
too  many  vegetables  have  been  raised  for  the  amount 
consumed  and  over  production  has  been  in  evidence 
everywhere.  Canning  will  relieve  the  situation  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  has  never  been  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  South,  hence  it  does  not  figure  very 
much  in  the  vegetable  line. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  80c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2V2>  and  $4  per  dozen 
for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Futures  Are  Not  Attracting  a  Lot  of  Attention — No  Good 
Reason  for  This — Packs  Light  or  Restricted — Indicated  Short 
Pack  of  Royal  Anne  Cherries — Asparagus  Pack  Closing  and  Is 
of  Exceptional  Quality — Official  Figures  Expected  to  Show 
Smaller  Pack  of  Spinach  Than  Unofficial  Figures  Indi¬ 
cate — Spot  Fruits  Very  Firm — ^Tomatoes  Uncertain 

San  Francisco,  May  24,  1934. 

Futures — Futures  are  not  attracting  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention  just  now,  buyers  being  inclined  to  confine 
their  purchases  largely  to  spot  stocks  for  immed¬ 
iate  shipment.  Spot  business  is  quite  satisfactory, 
with  stocks  the  lowest  in  years.  This  applies  to  pack¬ 
ers,  jobbers  and  retailers  alike.  Packers  cannot  see 
just  why  buyers  are  passing  up  their  offerings  of 
futures,  since  in  almost  every  instance,  the  tentative 


prices  quoted  are  guaranteed  against  their  own  formal 
opening  prices.  In  the  case  of  spinach,  those  who 
placed  their  business  early  were  handsomely  rewarded 
as  prices  advanced  about  15  per  cent  before  the  pack 
was  completed ;  and  in  the  case  of  asparagus  the  early 
buyers  of  the  all-green  grade  will  have  their  orders 
filled  in  full,  something  that  will  not  be  possible  with 
the  late  comer.  Of  course,  in  some  lines  there  may  be 
an  over  pack,  with  a  resultant  weak  market,  but  the 
output  of  many  Coast  products  is  being  held  within 
fixed  limits.  This  is  being  done  with  asparagus  and 
will  be  done  with  peaches,  pears  and  pineapple.  Cher¬ 
ries  and  apricots  are  a  very  light  crop  so  the  pack  will 
automatically  be  restricted. 

CHERRIES — Under  date  of  May  15,  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  put  out  tentative  prices  on  Royal 
Anne  cherries,  as  follows:  Featured  brand.  No.  2i/), 
$2.30;  No.  2  tall,  $1.75;  No.  1  tall,  $1.40;  No.  10,  $8, 
and  Buffet,  82i/2C.  No.  2V^  standard  is  quoted  at  $1.90; 
No.  10  standard,  $7.25,  and  No.  10  water,  $4.  Prices 
are  guaranteed  against  its  formal  opening  prices  when 
named.  These  prices  are  for  shipment  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  packing  and  the  announcement  is  made  that 
packing  will  be  commenced  at  once.  Every  indication 
points  to  a  very  short  pack  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  this  season. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  rapidly 
nearing  a  close  and  it  is  believed  that  the  quota  of 
1,900,000  cases  will  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  Despite  the  lack  of  rain,  the  crop  is  running 
to  exceptionally  fine  quality,  but  this  might  not  be  the 
case  if  packing  was  to  continue  until  July.  All  inter¬ 
ests  seem  to  be  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
control  plan  has  been  working  out,  with  growers  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit,  instead  of  sustaining  losses,  as  was  the 
case  last  year.  Shipments  to  the  fresh  markets  have 
been  larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  movement  has 
been  regulated  so  that  there  have  been  no  losses.  Grow¬ 
ers  have  been  receiving  from  three  to  four  cents  a 
pound  as  against  two  cents  received  last  year. 

SPINACH — Figures  on  the  spinach  pack,  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  official,  have  been  widely  published  but  will 
vary  quite  a  few  hundred  cases  from  those  to  be  re¬ 
leased  during  the  coming  week  by  the  Canners  League 
of  California.  Officials  of  the  latter  advise  that  the 
published  figures,  generally  quoted  as  1,903,221  cases, 
include  estimates  of  two  or  three  packers  who  were 
still  operating  when  the  figures  were  compiled.  The 
actual  output  will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  figures 
quoted,  it  is  understood. 

FRUITS — The  market  on  spot  fruits  continues  very 
firm,  with  frequent  advances  on  apricots  and  pears, 
which  are  in  short  supply.  Fruits-for-salad  are  coming 
in  for  increased  attention  and  prices  are  stiffening  in 
sympathy  with  fruit  prices  in  general.  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  is  firm  and  some  items  are  not  to  be  had  from 
first  hands.  The  movement  of  canned  fruits  and  other 
products  is  being  hampered  by  a  strike  of  longshore¬ 
men,  which  has  virtually  tide  up  shipping  at  Coast 
ports,  and  should  this  continue  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  shipments  by  rail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
buyers. 
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TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  is  scarcely  as 
firm  as  it  was,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  over  the  acre¬ 
age  to  be  planted  this  season.  Some  of  the  large  in¬ 
terests  are  out  with  prices  based  on  95c  for  No.  21/4 
standards  with  puree,  with  others  quoting  this  size 
and  grade  at  92i/oc.  Some  business  has  been  booked  at 
these  prices,  but  orders  during  the  week  have  been 
comparatively  limited.  The  drought  in  California  will 
unquestionably  hold  down  the  yield  per  acre  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  acreage  will  be  large. 

JUDGES  FROWN  ON  TECHNICALITIES— Fed¬ 
eral  judges  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  some  of  the 
“victories”  won  by  the  government  in  their  courts. 
Quite  recently  a  leading  packer  was  fined  for  having 
put  more  spinach  and  less  water  in  the  can  without 
having  revised  the  label  declaration  of  net  weight. 
During  the  past  week.  Federal  Judge  Frank  K.  Ker¬ 
rigan  reluctantly  fined  the  Red  Salmon  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  $25  for  shipping  so-called  “tainted”  salmon  into 
San  Francisco.  The  libel  involved  350,000  cans  of 
salmon,  more  than  1000  of  which  had  been  opened  for 
inspection  by  federal  food  and  drug  experts.  George 
B.  Peterson,  of  the  salmon  packing  company,  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  and  then  took  the  witness  stand 
to  explain  the  precautions  taken  by  his  firm  to  prevent 
the  canning  of  spoiled  fish.  The  company,  he  said, 
does  not  accept  fish  out  of  the  water  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours  and  none  of  the  fish  are  out  of  the 
water  more  than  forty-eight  hours  before  they  are  in 
cans.  He  said  employees  were  paid  one  cent  for  each 
stale  fish  spotted  during  the  canning  process  and  as¬ 
serted  laymen  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
fish  seized  by  the  food  and  drug  authorities  and  those 
passed  as  good.  To  recondition  the  seized  shipment 
would  cost  about  $15,000,  he  said.  Judge  Kerrigan 
said  that  the  case  in  question  was  a  shock  to  his  sense 
of  justice,  that  he  was  opposed  to  prosecutions  of  this 
kind  and  declared  that  they  are  not  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law. 

An  AAA  hearing  on  the  proposed  canning  peach 
control  agreement  is  to  be  held  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on 
May  25.  Meetings  of  growers  have  been  held  in  the 
meantime  to  elect  members  of  the  control  board.  The 
control  agreement  is  expected  to  be  simpler  in  opera¬ 
tion  than  the  plan  in  effect  last  year.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement,  canners  will  buy  only  fruit  for  which 
certificates  have  been  issued,  thus  holding  the  pack  to 
the  quantity  agreed  upon.  This  will  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  allocate  pack  to  canners,  fix  minimum  prices 
for  resale  prices  or  set  aside  price-increase  funds  as 
under  the  1933  agreement. 

NOTES — R.  C.  Garnero  has  arranged  to  erect  a 
canning  plant  to  cost  $20,000  at  Clements,  Calif. 

William  L.  Weinmann,  president  of  the  Griffith- 
Durney  Canning  Company  and  vice-president  of  the 
Griffith-Durney  Company,  San  Francisco,  is  making  a 
trip  to  Europe,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Weinmann. 

Adrian  Falk,  general  manager  of  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  house  of  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  is  enjoying  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  During  his  absence  the  offices  of  the  firm 
are  being  enlarged.  T.  B.  Thomas,  who  has  charge  of 


the  label  department  and  government  contract  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  firm,  is  taking  an  enforced  respite  from 
work,  having  suffered  a  fractured  leg  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident. 

The  Griffith-Durney  Co.,  a  famous  old  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  firm,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Col  man 
Building,  Seattle  Wash.,  to  handle  its  canned  salmon 
and  fruit  business  in  the  Northwest.  The  new  office 
is  in  charge  of  B.  T.  Weyand,  well  known  in  that 
territory. 

An  entire  trainload  of  box  shooks,  totaling  700,000 
board  feet,  enough  for  140,000  salmon  cases,  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  during  the  week  for  transhipment  to 
the  Alaskan  canneries  of  the  Red  Salmon  Canning 
Company  at  Naknek  and  Ugashik. 


SURVEY  HOLDS  TONNAGE  CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD 
ABOVE  1933 


CLAIMING  that  food  consumption  on  a  tonnage  basis  thus 
far  this  year  is  higher  than  in  the  like  1933  period,  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution  explained  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  its  recent  survey  and  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  showing  tonnage  movements  of  food 
into  retail  channels  were  under  1933,  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  survey  is  based  on  reports  from  chain  grocery 
organizations,  which  temporarily  have  lost  their  authority  as 
an  accurate  index  to  present-day  conditions  in  the  food  field. 

April  retail  food  sales,  according  to  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  based  on  statistics  furnished  by  companies  operating 
70  per  cent  of  the  chain  grocery  stores,  were  6  per  cent  above 
the  like  1933  month  on  a  dollar  volume  basis,  but,  computed  on 
a  tonnage  basis,  showed  a  decline  of  3  per  cent.  The  estimated 
decline  in  tonnage  volume  was  reached  by  the  Federal  body 
through  computing  from  the  10  per  cent  increase  in  retail  food 
prices  as  disclosed  by  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics. 

According  to  the  Food  Institute  survey,  total  dollar  volume 
of  food  sales  at  retail  in  the  early  part  of  1934  showed  sharp 
gains  in  comparison  with  1933  until  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
this  year  when  a  slight  decline  developed.  The  decline,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  but  temporary  and  the  total  is  now  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  same  levels  as  recorded  a  year  ago  at  this  time 
although  a  slight  tendency  toward  a  fractionally  higher  level 
is  gaining  momentum,  spurred  by  the  favorable  food  consump¬ 
tion  in  most  cities  and  especially  in  rural  communities. 

April  consumption  of  foodstuffs,  on  a  tonnage  basis,  as  com¬ 
puted  by  the  Food  Institute  staff  from  a  variety  of  reports,  ran 
somewhat  above  the  totals  recorded  in  April  a  year  ago.  As 
pointed  out,  the  reason  for  the  discrepancy  between  this  survey 
and  that  of  the  Federal  body  is  due  to  the  fact  that  chain  gro¬ 
cery  sales  have  temporarily  lost  their  importance  as  a  major 
index. 

This  development  was  held  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  cor¬ 
porate  chains  are  not  handling  as  great  a  percentage  of  the 
total  retail  food  movement  as  they  were  a  year  ago  for  the 
following  reasons: 

A. — The  forced  closing  of  unprofitable  chain  stores  by  NR  A 
costs  is  turning  the  business  to  other  stores  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  a  store  is  closed — much  of  it  to  independents. 

B. — The  more  aggressive  price  competition  by  independents 
on  staples  is  enabling  them  to  get  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
business  on  the  heavy  tonnage  items  while  the  chains  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  from  their  larger  stores  into  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  higher  priced  items. 

C. — The  purchase  of  millions  of  pounds  of  farm  products  by 
AAA  and  distributing  these  through  relief  depots  is  having  an 
important  effect  on  the  tonnage  moving  through  regular  grocery 
channels. 

D. — The  most  important  increase  in  food  consumption  com¬ 
pared  to  1933  is  in  the  rural  communities  where  the  chains  have 
relatively  few  stores. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  tiKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto,  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  ........  ........ 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  . . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BEANS$ 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.45 

.80 

2.70 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  t.70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  13.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .66  t.66 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  8.60  t8.60 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.30  tl.30 

No.  10  . .  . 

No.  2  Meiiium  Green .  1.15  tl.15 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  t.80 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 76  . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 8.26  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  21/^ . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95  t.95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Crushed.  Fancy,  No.  2...................... . 90  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . S2%  t.82% 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  . 

No.  2%  . 76  - 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

'lo.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  6s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68...... . 

iNo.  1  Early  .lune,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 


Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . _ _ _  8.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2  Vi  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.65  *3.55 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  2Vi  . 90  .90 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  *2.90 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2V2 . 95  *1.10 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.40 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas. 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .70  ........ 

No.  2Vi  .  *.66 

No.  3  . 85  *.86 

No.  10  .  2.60  *2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 95  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 52  Vi  *.52% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 52Vi . 

No.  2  . 82Vi  *.82Vi 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82% . 

No.  3  .  1.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.36  *1.35 

No.  10  .  4.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.90  *4.15 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard.  No.  2%.  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.80 

Choice,  No.  2 Vi,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.40 

Fancy.  No.  2V..  Y.  C .  *1.60 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

aecondh,*  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

Lies.  T'nnepled.  No.  3..  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  6.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%....  2.00  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 .  T1.5<i 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.00  *5.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . .  ....~  ™ 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  _... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2>/. .  2.35  *2.10 

No.  10s  .  8.00  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.30  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  ....... 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . . .  *3.00 

V4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  2.60 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

K-nit'an.  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 . . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water............  8.26  3.25 

i'h..  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice.  No.  2Vi .  1.85  *1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  *1.95 

BLACKBERRIES* 

standard.  No.  2» . - 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  5.50  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2.  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.60  *6.50 


CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

•^xtra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

California  Standard,  2 —  *1.25 

Choice,  No.  2% .  *1.80 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

standard  No.  2 . - . 

No.  10  . . . . .  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 67%  *.66 

No.  2  .  1.12%*1.07% 

No.  5  .  3.60  *3.40 

No.  1  Juice . 67%  *.60 

No.  2  Juice .  1.00  *.95 

No.  6  Juice .  3.25  *3.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.40  *1.45 

Fancy  .  *2.16 

Choice  .  1.80  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz . . . 

Selects,  6  oz .  . . 


SALMON§ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  I .  . 

Flat  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _ 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil,  keyless . 

V4  Oil,  keys . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

V4  Mustard,  keyless . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vis  . 

White,  Is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . . . 

Blue  Fin,  la . . . 

Striped.  V4s  . 

Striped,  Vis  . 

Striped.  Is  . 

Yellow.  V4s.  Fancy . . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 


1.77%*1.80 


1.17%.. - 

1.20  *1.10 


.80 

3.10 

1.85 

1.10 

*1.06 

1.22% . 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.90 

2.90 

*3.26 

*3.60 

3.25 

*3.60 

2.60 

*2.90 

2.35 

*2.60 

1.60 

7.30  ... 
13.66  _. 


3.66  _ 

6.00  _ 

9.00  _ 

4.66  _ 

7.30  . 

IS.M _ 
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Modernize  ^ 

and  reduce  costs  * 

Competitive  conditions  are  forcing  con¬ 
sideration  of  modern  time  and  labor- 
saving  equipment.  For  canners  of  cut 
wax  and  green  beans,  we  have  designed 
Model  E 

CHISHOLM-RYDER 

CONTINUOUS  FEED 

BEAN  SNIPPER 

This  new  machine  produces  results  vastly 
superior  to  hand  snipping,  yet  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  and  with  5%  to  15% 
less  waste.  Saves  space,  supervision, 
timekeeping  and  checking.  Provides 
steady,  unbroken  production  without 
delay  for  loading  or  unloading. 

The  gentle  loose  tumbling  and  the  con¬ 
trolled  even  flow  prevent  massing  and 
help  to  preserve  the  natural  crispness  of 
the  tender  beans. 

Tests  definitely  prove  there  is  less  waste 
and  higher  delivery  of  perfect  product 
with  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Continuous 
Feed  Snipper. 

Send  for  Bulletin  T  today, 
and  let  us  show  you  how  the 
Model  E  Snipper  can  and 
to  your  profits  this  season. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  OGDEN,  UTAH 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  unse  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  YouTl  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRI3UTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


ALL  EXPLAINED 

Husband — Who  is  that  man? 

Wife — I  don’t  know. 

“But  I  heard  you  call  him  ‘darling.’  ” 

“I  called  him  ‘darling’  because  I  do  not  know  his 
name.” 

GOT  HIS  NUMBER 

The  bus  was  full  but  a  large  lady  elbowed  her  way  in. 

Lady — Two  tickets,  please.  One  for  me  and  one  for 
my  husband  outside. 

Conductor — Can’t  your  husband  get  his  own  ticket. 
How  am  I  to  know  which  is  your  husband? 

Lady — Impudence !  I  shall  complain  to  the  company. 

Conductor — Calm  yourself,  madam.  I  can  imagine 
what  your  husband  is  like. 

EXEMPTED 

The  foreman  came  across  Bill  smoking  his  pipe  and 
stalling  on  the  job.  “Look  here,  Bill,”  he  said,  “this 
here’s  a  contract  job,  an’  it  oughta  be  finished  by  now. 
Shove  that  pipe  away  an’  git  goin’  on  yer  work,  or  it’s 
the  sack  for  you.” 

“Well,”  said  Bill  deliberately,  “Rome  wasn’t  built 
in  a  day.” 

“I  don’t  want  none  of  yer  back  talk,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man.  “Besides,  I  wasn’t  the  foreman  on  that  job, 
either.” 

WORTH  ANOTHER  TRY 

A  Spaniard,  an  American,  and  a  Scotsman  were  dis¬ 
cussing  what  they  would  do  if  they  awoke  one  morning 
to  discover  that  they  were  millionaires. 

The  Spaniard  said  he  would  build  a  bull  ring. 

The  American  said  he  would  go  to  Paris  to  have  a 
time. 

The  Scotsman  said  he  would  go  to  sleep  again  to  see 
if  he  could  make  another  million. 

Salesman  (wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow)  — 
I’m  afraid,  madam,  we’ve  shown  you  all  our  stock  of 
linoleums,  but  we  could  get  more  from  our  factory. 

Customer — Well,  perhaps  you  had  better.  You  see, 
I  want  something  of  a  neater  pattern  and  quite  small. 
Just  a  little  square  for  my  birdcage. 

Jones  was  an  exacting  not  to  say  irritable  patient. 
“And  is  your  husband’s  condition  critical?”  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  caller  asked  Mrs.  Jones. 

“It’s  worse  than  critical,”  replied  that  lady  with  a 
sigh.  “It’s  abusive.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEK.  for  Chain  Devicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  ParinK  Machinea.  See  Parins  Mach. 
Asparasna  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  Strins. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niajrara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburs.  Wia. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scaldins,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Robber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fmit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. . 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  publUhed  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore^ 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products.  • 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  OU.  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  ConTcyora.  See  Conveyors  and  Carrion. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Mew  York  City. 
Continental  Can  <3o..  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltinaore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co..  Cambridge.  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  C^,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprmgue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  smd  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldoring. 

Ayars  Machine  Co^  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy :  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers*  Time.  See  Stencils. 

CHILI  PRODUCTS. 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cana. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  • 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannere. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind, 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLERS,  Continnons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianap<dis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wk. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (kx,  Ine.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

*“<1  Agitators.  See  <3orn  Cooker 

Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 


UKAXSISS  AND  CARRYING  MACHINEa 
BwMn-Chapman  Co,.  Berlin.  Wk. 

Q  ^^*^*?*  *  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Procesa 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  (k>rp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Cora  Cutters  . 

Cuttersg  Kraut#  Sae  Kraut  Machlnary# 
Cutters;  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 


decorated  tin  (or  Can%  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Cam.  See  Can  Makers*  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers*  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines- 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Fspctory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wk. 
Chkholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  net  hermetle. 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Msky. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wk. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wk. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  C<x  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selk  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FilUne  Miwbin#.  Svmn.  Se#  Syrupiny  Waeh. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUnp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprstgue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranea. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KETTLEIS,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jackete4. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

llorral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapmam  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamavhek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEIAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  iL  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiamapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Rdtort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 

SCALDEIRS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinoore. 

Spice  Flavoring,  for  Catsup,  Tomato  Sauce,  etc. 
Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters.  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinoa, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  ' 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  filarking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOBIATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K,  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Win. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saleim  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELP$  GAN  G 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  HILUON  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

»|w^LTIMOR^D. 


Keystone  View 


e  O  «t  P  O  R  JE  O  M 

no  E.  42m»  n  .,MEW  YORK,  city 

established  1909 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAM  Tl.  ION  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

B^LT1]%10RE  PKi%MX  OFFICE  •  811  SOVEH  lA^OFFE  SXREEX' 


WHEN?  .  .  HOW  SOON?  .  .  HURRY  IT!  .  .  Ripe  crops 
—  by  the  truckload  in  the  morning  —  must  be  meals  in 
Cans  before  sundown.  Relentless  nature  does  not  wait. 
It’s  the  swift  summer  pace  of  the  Canning  trade.  Today’s 
the  day!  •  CANS  are  here  for  every  day . .  Plant  SERVICE 
too!  .  .  backed  up  by  near  a  quarter  century  of  trade 
experience.  •  A  calm,  well-ordered  efficiency  . .  a  3-point 
distribution  and  contact . .  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Chicago 
and  Baltimore  .  .  plus  the  alert  tactics  of  our  plant 
operations  corps,  substantially  answers 


MAKE  IT 


X>clay! 


